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For the Companion. 


AT ST. MARKS. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofforl. 
In NINE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER V. 
Just as the classes were forming after Miss Marks 
had concluded that Miss Payson should not be 





punished for tripping Hester, Miss Brown ex- 
claimed, “One moment, 

Miss Marks; there is 

another matter wequir- 

ing your attention. Last 

night two of the young 

ladies were observed 

walking in the garden 

with two young gentle- 

men, long after the 

doors were locked. And 

those young _ ladies 

bwoke into the house 

and ewept to their beds 

when the west of the 

house were asleep. Who 

the culpwits are 
mains to be known.” 

“I wonder who it 
could have been,” whis- 
pered Marcia to Bella, 
who, although very 
white, could hardly 
keep from giggling. 

“Are you perfectly 
correct, Miss Brown ?” 
asked Miss Marks, with 
a grave face. 

“Perfectly corwect,” 
said Miss Brown. 

“This is something 
very serious,” said Miss 
Marks, taking her seat 
again. “The young la- 
dies who were guilty of 
this offence,” she said, 
breaking the silence af- 
ter a few moments, 

“know how grievously 
they have violated the 
rules. 1 hope they will 
come to me at once and 
make an explanation.” 

“They never will in 
the world, Miss Marks,” 
said Miss Brown, in an undertone. 

“Pray be quiet, Miss Brown,” said Miss Marks, 
in the same tone. “I hope,” she added aloud, 
“that the care I have spent on my pupils has not 
been so wasted that any two of them will allow 
all the others to remain under this suspicion.” 
But nobody moved, or volunteered reply. 

“Of course, you are aware, Miss Marks,” said 
Miss Brown, “that there is another person who 
knows all about it. Hester Stanley,” she contin- 
ued, as Miss Marks turned on her with a look of 
wonder, “was in the window looking on the gar- 
den, and could not have failed seeing them.” 

“Humph!” said Marcia, under her breath. 

“Hester, what have you to say to this ?” asked 
Miss Marks. There was no reply. “Did you hear 
me, Hester?” she asked again. Still there was no 
reply. “Don’t you intend to answer me, Hester ?” 
said Miss Marks, this time in a higher key. 

Hester arose, stood a moment balancing this 
way and that, then, pale as ashes, and looking, as 
Marcia afterward said, as if she had rather be 
killed, took her spelling-book and walked to the 
blackboard, and ready to cry with vexation that 
the girls should see her ignorance so plainly and 
her inability to write, took the crayon and printed 
on the board, with slow and careful comparison 
of the letters with her spelling-book, amidst the 
breathless amazement and silence of teachers and 
scholars,— 

“I am forbidden to speak.” 

Miss Marks laughed, whether she would or not. 
She knew very well that Hester meant no imperti- 
nence. “You are not forbidden to speak to me,” 
che said. “You are commanded to do so. Did 
you see two young ladies in the garden last even- 
ing, walking alone with two young gentlemen ?” 

“At what time ?” asked Hester, after a brief hes- 
itation. 

“Oh, you don’t believe she’s 
whispered Marcia to the universe. 

“You heard what Miss Brown said. 
doors were locked.” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“She’s a trump! 
Marcia again. 


we- 


going to tell!” 


After the 


” 


She’s a trump!” whispered 





“You are telling me the truth, Hester ?” | 

“I went to sleep, Miss Marks, while the band 
was playing, and I didn’t wake up till you} 
came.” 

“Very well. I must change the question, I see. | 
I didn’t suppose you would prevaricate.” Hester’s 
face turned from white to dark purple as she 
stood. “Did you see two young ladies walking 


was the offender in any wrong-doing, and take 
down the almanac and consult the signs of the zo- 
diac there, the guilt of the guilty one, meanwhile, 
growing more and more plain to see. IT know an 
old farmer, too, who used to say, ‘The one that 
stole the melon has a bit of cotton on the end ot 
his nose,’ and quick as thought, the guilty hand 
would go up to brush away that bit of cotton. 


| worrying too much at her father’s silence, she had 


| 
i 


skipped about the halls and gardens with Marcia, 
when she might. “How you Marcia 
round,” said Miss Park, good-naturedly, as the 
child came dancing down the day in 
recreation. 
“Oh, I love her so!” 
“She means,” 


do follow 
grass one 
exclaimed Hester. 


said Dora, “that she is so proud 
to be noticed by her” 
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there with two young gentlemen before you went 
to sleep ?” ; 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

‘““Who were they ?” 

**T can’t tell.” 

“She means she won’t tell,” said Miss Brown. 

“I would really be obliged to you, Miss Brown,” 
said Miss Marks, with an impatient gesture. ‘Do 
you mean, Hester, that you are not going to tell 
me ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” 
foot. 

“Do you know that I can require you to tell 
me ?” 

“You cannot require me,” she said, looking up 
fearlessly into Miss Marks’s face. 

“The stuff that martyrs are made of!” whis- 
pered Marcia, exultingly. 

“Cannot ?” 

“O Miss Marks!” said the child, “I will al- 
ways confess my own sins. I can’t confess those 
of others!” 

“Would you find it as hard to tell if it were 
Margaret Payson’s sin ?” 

“T—I don’t know. I am afraid I shouldn’t” 

“So it was not Margaret, at any rate, it seems,” 
said Miss Marks, with a smile reflected on the 
faces of the school. “Then you absolutely refuse 
to tell,” she said, slowly. “Not even if I excuse 
you from your week of punishment ?” 

“TI don’t want you to excuse me, Miss Marks. I 
want to be punished,” Hester exclaimed. 

“And do you know what will be the result of 
your continued refusal ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; something dreadful, I sup- 
pose!” she cried, bursting into tears. ‘But in- 
deed, indeed, Miss Marks, you can’t want me to 
tell!” 

“You are very right, Hester. And you have 
gone through a trying ordeal. As the last comer, 
you apparently did not yet know that I never al- 
low one young .ady to tell tales of another. If 
you had teld, I should have a very different opin- 
ion of you. Ihave usually my own way of dis- 
covering guilt. My grandfather used to range his 
children before him when he wished to learn who 


The school held its breath. 


she said, trembling from head to 
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hardly, resort to such means as that; but guilt has 
its own writing, when one knows how to read it, 
whether the young lady turns pale, as you do, 
Hester; giggles, as Bella Brook does; or keeps up 
arunning whisper, as Marcia does. I shall say 
no more at present, hoping that the young ladies 
who have so grossly disobeyed my regulations, 
and brought such a scandal on my school, will 
apologize, and give me some sort of reason for 
their conduct. You can now call the classes, Miss 
Park.” 

“I think I hear the weason,” muttered Miss 
Brown, as the girls filed by to the recitation-room. 

“What are you going to do about it, March ?” 
whispered Bella, as they crossed in the vestibule. 

“Oh, I suppose I may as well own up. You see 
she knows who it is’ —— 

“It—it’s pretty sure to expel us—it ought to. 

h, I wish I'd never seen Waterways!” 

“We can throw ourselves on her mercy; and 
St. Marks is tender-hearted. However—I don’t 





Hester for a few days went about her tasks in 
sorrow and shame. But she was not a person to be 
long in gloom. Her mercurial temperament lifted 
her soon over her difficulties; and she soon found 
it no particular reason for unhappiness that she 
could not talk with the girls, with the exception 
of Marcia; and she kept well out of Marcia’s way, 
fearing that even a kiss might be speech between 
them. 

She learned her letters, and then took her guitar 
and went wandering through the garden and down 
to the shore for recreation. There was something 
touching in the lonely figure of the little creature 
going up and down the garden aisles among the 
flowers. 

The term was approaching its close. 
had had no word from her father. It seemed un- 
accountable to her; but still she so trusted him 
that she felt everything he did would come out 
right. Miss Marks herself thought it singular. 
Miss Brown contented herself with remarking to 
the other teachers that it was lucky the man had 
paid the half-yearly bills in advance,—a thing of 
which Hester herself never thought, as, not yet 


Hester 





Hester suddenly 
stayed her little danc- 
ing feet. “I proud — 
proud to be noticed—to 
be noticed by any of 
you!” she 
face 


eried, her 
growing dark and 
her eyes dangerous in 
one of her sudden pas- 
“ee 

waited on at 


sions. I who am 


home by 


the daughters of prin- 
ces” —— 

“Come, come, Iles- 
ter!” said Miss Park, 


“recollect yourself. It 
és something for you to 
be proud of when a girl 
in one of the advanced 
classes chooses you tor 
a friend — hardly 
out of your primer. As 
for what you just said, 
princes would be no bet- 


you, 





° - er than other people if 


they were here; not so 

= : \ good in fact, if they had 

\ ro education and wore 

no clothes to speak of, 

like most of your South 

Sea Island princes. ‘The 

only rank in this ecoun- 

try is given by educa- 

= tion, as I heard Miss 
= : Marks tell you.” 

_ And while Miss Park’s 
mild voice ran on, the 
color began to leave 
Hester’s face and the 

. sparkle her eye. ‘Don’t 
you agree with me?” 
said Miss Park. 

“IT suppose you must 
be right,” said Hester, with a trembling tone. 
“You have always seemed to be, remember. I 
suppose I am not the equal of anybody here. But 
I never thought of being proud about Marcia. I 
—I love her so!” And then Miss Park put her 
finger under Hester’s chin, as Marcia had once 
done, tipping the pretty dark face to the light, and 
kissing the red lips. 

“T don’t know about your not being the equal 
of anybody here,” she said. “When I find your 
superior in some things, I will let you know.” 
And after that, there was something moving in 
Hester’s new humility as she hovered round Mar- 
cia, till Fanny Doane, who often seemed to love a 
bit of mischief-making herself, told the latter of 
Dora’s malice, and Marcia laughed at Hester for 
her pains, and told Dora what she thought of her. 
“Education ?” said Marcia, ‘there are all sorts of 
educations. I can extract the cube of that ball of 
butter without winking, but can I speak French, 
the most enlightened language on earth, Madame 
Cherdidi says, like a native, as Hester does, if I’m 
in forty advanced classes ?. Can I dance and draw 
as Hester does, and play on the guitar, and em- 
broider oh, what an idiot you are, Dora Jep- 
son!” 

Yet although Hester had begun to be so happy, 
it grew to be a great drawback to her happiness 
that day by day went by and still no word came 
from her father. She could not understand it; 
but she felt that if she could only do something to 
please him, she would be so much nearer to him; 
and she did her utmost at all her tasks, and the 
quires, so to say, of laborious writing that 
despatched by mail to him filled up a great deal 
of her time, and cultivated her hand-writing. 

(To be continued.) 
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A HINDOO THROAT FLUTE. 


Some singular scientific wonders turn out to 
have been known a great while. Here is some- 
thing almost as queer as Prof. Thomas Edison’s 
phonograph : 

The Hindoos have a number of musical instru- 





ments, some of which claim a high antiquity ; but 
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there is one which is extremely curious, not so 


much from its form or structure as from the fact 
that it is played neither with the mouth, nor an air- 
bae, nor with strings, nor by striking. It consists 
of two sinall silver trumpets, with a very delicate 
apparatus within. ‘There are no holes as in a 
flute. 

When the Prince of Wales was in India, the 
Baboo Kally Prosonno Bannerjee played on these 
instrumeuts before him, and excited the greatest 
interest, completely puzzling all to conceive how 
he really produced the sounds, for he did not 
place the muuth of the trumpet to his lips, but to 
his neck. 

Some thought him a ventriloquist, and that the 
trumpets were merely used to create a false im- 
pression. 

It proved, however, that the variations of sound 
were produced by the variation in the quantity of 
air propelled through by the pulsations of the 
neck, being greater or less according to the pres- 
sure of the mouth-picce. 

Nothing could be more curious than to see the 
performer and to hear the soft, sweet musical 
sounds that issued from the silver trumpets. 

“~@> 
THE LONG AGO. 


Oft from the dreamland of the Long Ago, 
ale faces seck me with their eager eyes, 
And fain Pd follow them, and fain would know 
How fares it with them "neath the starless skies 
That brood above the silent shades below. 


«@ 
For the Companion. 
THE LIGHT ON THE PRAIRIE. 


I had been travelling all day through the sparse- 
ly settled portion of south-western Louisiana, a 
country where great prairies and sea marshes al- 
ternate, with strips, or ridges, of woodland. A 
desolate region cnough, and principally settled by 
cattle herders (vachers) who speak little English. 

‘Towards evening, I found myselfin an immense 
prairie with no road through it, so far as 1 could see. 
Nothing but littl: cow-paths, which crossed and 
recrossed each other; a net-work which was be- 
wildering to a stranger who had only a vague idea 
of the direction he was to take. 

Far in the distance 1 could see a moving figure, 
I spurred 
up my tired horse, and as the man was riding lei- 
Ile was a grave, 


which I supposed must be a horseman. 


surely, 1 overtook him. 
elderly man with a pleasant face. 

“Good-evening, sir,” L said, in French. 

ile replied courteously in the same language, 
but added in English, with a Keen look at me,— 

“Pam an American, sir, as I think you are. It’s 
a treat to meet any one who speaks English here 
in this creole settlement.” 

“You don’t seem to have any roads in this coun- 
try,” I “I want to get to Belle Grove to- 
night, and I only know the direction to take; at 
least, that it lies due west froin the town T left at 


soon 


said. 


noon, 

“You mean Col. Cuummings’s place, don’t you? 
Well, ves, L ought to know it, as my mill isn’t a 
half mile trom Belle Grove. Tm going there, and 
am very glad to have a travelling companion. It’s 
at least ten miles from here, and we're going to 
have a stormy night,” pointing with his whip to 
heavy masses of black clouds that were fast cov- 
ering the heavens. 

“Is there no place nearer where we can find 
shelter?” 1 fecling rather uneasy at the 
ominous hush in the air, and the gathering black- 


Do you know where it is 7” 


asked, 


liess. 

“No, there is not a shelter within six or seven 
miles. You see, the people here don’t build in 
the prairies on account of the difficulty of haul- 
They huddle together at 
the edge of the woodlands, and when we get there 
we're almost at Belle Grove. Lf my horse wasn’t 
so dead beat, we might move on faster; but yours,” 
with a critical look at my tired animal, “doesn’t 
Well, we shall have to 


ing timber and wood. 


seem to be in better case. 
take it easy.” 

“IL suppose you couldn't be lost on this prairie,” 
T asked. 

He laughed, I thought, uneasily. “Well, yes; 
in the day-time I know every step of the way, but 
whether Vl go straight through in a storm and 
darkness, Lean’t say till I’ve tried. If we have 
much lightning, it will help me, but you must re- 
member there’s not even a tree, or a hill, for a 
landmark. Don’t look uneasy. I know enough 
to keep out of the great sea marsh, which extends 
twenty or thirty miles to the Gulf, and I can avoid 
the boggy ‘coulées.”” The worst that can happen 
to us will be to pass the night in the open prairie. 
Not very pleasant on such a night as this will be.” 

“Well, if Llived in such acountry,” L answered, 
dismayed at this prospect, “Ud take great care 
night should never catch me on this pathless des- 
ert.” 

“Neither would Lif T could help it, though who 
could have dreamed we should have rain to-night ? 
Even ina clear starlight the way is easy to find. 
My youngest child was taken very ill to-day, and 
I've been to the nearest town to get medicine for 
her. No storm would have kept me from getting 
back to her to-night if possible. 
the rain. 


But here comes 
If you have a water-proof, get it on.” 
‘The storm burst and night soon closed upon us. 
It was no gradual sprinkle, increasing in violence ; 
ut the water fellin sheets. The wind almost swept 


us trom our horses, and a continuous glare of 
lightning, followed by deafening thunder claps, lit 
up the dreary scene with a livid light. 

The exchange of a single word was impossible, 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


and equally impossible it was to brave this cle- 
mental warfare. We stopped our horses 
waited until the first violence of the storm was 
over. In about an hour the wind fell, the light- 
ning flashed at long intervals, but the rain still 
poured. 

“We'd better go on,” said my companion. “I’m 
wet and chilled through, and we must feel our 
way. I'll go ahead and you follow me.” 

Soon the lightning ceased altogether, and Mr. 
Bruce, as he called himself, would halt every min- 
ute to retrace his steps from the edge of some dan- 
gerous coulée. It was literally feeling his way, 
for he often dismounted to examine better the 
edges of the little water-courses which intersected 
the prairie. It is impossible to say how long we 
wandered about at a snail’s pace, for the rain still 
poured and the darkness was intense. Suddenly 
he called out,— 

“Look to the right. Do you see a light ?” 

At a great distance a tiny star of light was visi- 
ble—a mere luminous point. 

“Tt’s an ignis fautuus, a will-of-the-wisp, isn’t 
it?” I said. 

“No, it’s too stationary. I declare, I believe 
we're actually turned round and that’s the Widow 
Mansell’s lamp. Five miles out of our way, and 
the great salt marsh not half a mile off. If we 
had got in it, we never could have got out living. 
Well, well, to think that we were almost m the 
lion’s jaws in spite of my boast. We must make 
for that light. We shall soon strike a high ridge 
now, for that is certainly the widow’s house.” 

A little more floundering in the mud and water 
and then the ridge was gained. The rain moder- 
ated and one or two watery stars peeped out, so 
that the darkness was not so intense. The light 
grew brighter and brighter, and at last we pulled 
up at the gate of a large, comfortable-looking farm- 
house. 

“You'll find Mrs. Mansell a queer woman,” 
said my companion, as we unsaddled the horses 
and turned them loose in the yard. “Tl tell you 
about her when we get under shelter.” 

He knocked at the door, which was opened by 
an elderly woman, evidently a servant, who called 
Mr. Bruce by name and ushered us into a large 
front room. Standing in the middle of the floor 
and bending forward in an attitude of expecta- 
tion, was a woman with snow-white hair. She 
leaned on a stick, for she seemed very infirm, and 
her eyes were fixed eagerly on the door which 
opened to admit us. 

“Oh, it isn’t Paul,” she said, in tones of diss 
pointment. ‘What can keep my boy ? Mr. Bruce, 
did you see my Paul? Does the lamp throw out 
much light ?” . 

“Oh Mrs. Mansell,” he answered; “you 
can see it nearly five miles away on the ridge.” 

“T put two in the window, it was sucha dark 
night,” she went on. “My boy must have plenty 
of light, you know, or he might get in the salt 
marsh. What can keep my Paul? I want him 
so much,” turning upon us her piteous eyes. 

“Oh, you'll see him soon, ma’am,” Mr. Bruce 
said, cheerily. “Don’t worry about him, for it 
will all come right.” 

“Oh yes, he can't stray, can he, with that light ?” 

She tottered to the window and trimmed one of 
the lamps, and then sat down in an easy chair 
near it and took no more notice of us. Every 
now and then she whispered, “Is Paul never com- 
ing?” and at every sound would bend forward in 
an attitude of expectancy. 

“Ts she worse than usual to-night ?” Mr. Bruce 
said, in a low voice, to the servant, who had en- 
tered again. 


and 





yes, 


“She’s always worse stormy nights. She won't 
go to bed to-night, but will sit up there until morn- 
ing. I’ve kindled a fire in one of the bed-rooms, 
Mr. Bruce, and you and the gentleman had better 
go there and dry your clothes. She won’t speak 
to you again to-night, poor soul.” 

We had dried our dripping garments, and were 
enjoying a pleasant talk, before Mr. Bruce satis- 
fied my curiosity about our singular hostess. 

“She had an only son, Paul,” he said, “and both 
mother and son had violent tempers, and did not 
try to control them. She adored Paul, but she 
did not allow him to cross her, and he was fully 
as self-willed as she. She sent him away to 
He returned a handsome, imperious 
youth of nineteen, who refused to content himself 
with the narrow life in the old home, and insisted 
upon a wider field of ambition in some other 
country. 

“She refused positively. She was well off, and 
all she had in the world was his, but he must re- 
main there and share it with her. 

“As an old family friend, I was often called in 
to their discussions. 

“*T can’t breathe here,’ Paul said. ‘It’s not 
life, it’s mere stagnation. If you wanted me to be 
satisfied in such a place, and among such people, 
why did you send me away and educate me? 
Why give me a taste of another life, and then wall 
me up in this living tomb? I’ve no taste for cow- 
herding and hog-hunting, and that’s what you 
want me to do! 

“You've no taste for anything but vour own 
selfish will!’ she answered, bitterly. ‘Not a dol- 
lar of mine goes into this craze of yours. The life 
that’s good enough for me is good enough for 
you; and if it don’t suit—well, you can go; but 
without a cent, and you will never return again, I 
can tell you! I’m no silly mother to make ducks 
and drakes of my money to gratify the whims of 


school. 


’ 





a silly boy.’ 


| “He flung out of the room in a fury, and I did 
| my best to persuade the mother to consent to his 
} leaving her, and making a trial of the life he 
| longed for. He would probably fail,—I think he | 
wanted to be an artist,—and then he would be con- 
tent with his pleasant home. ‘The nest of the old 
birds, I told her, did not restrain the young ones 
who wanted to try their wings. 

“I spoke to deaf ears. She only said, ‘He’s my 
only son, and while I live, he shall never leave 
me with my consent.’ 

“When I left the house, Paul joined me on 
horseback. I was interested in the lad, and I saw 
that mother and son were making themselves 
wretched by their own wilfulness. I counselled 
submission, and told Paul that his mother might 
yield in time to his wishes. 

“Never! hecricd. ‘If I can’t be happy her 


way, she prefers making me miserable. You 
say she loves me. Perhaps she does, but it’s 
a strange kind of love, isn’t it ? 

“*Never mind,’ he added, laughing. ‘I’ve 


thought of a way. A greater evil drives out a 
less, don’t it? Now, what will you bet before two 
months, you'll hear mother begging and pleading 
with me to go away ?” 

“And then he laughed loud and long, but re- 
fused to say more. 

“Tn a very few weeks I heard Mrs. Mansell was 
wild about her son’s attentions to the blacksmith’s 
daughter, Lottie Grey, a bold, pert girl who was 
the talk of the neighborhood. As usual, she sent 
for me to hear her troubles. 


“<T can’t understand it,’ she said. ‘Paul hates 


vulgarity, and she is coarse and vulgar. Why, 
the creature can neither read nor write! It’s a 


most disgraceful flirtation—for, of course, it’s only 
a flirtation—and I wish, Mr. Bruce, you'd give him 
a good talk about it.’ 

“It would be better to let him leave here, 
Mrs. Mansell,’ I said. ‘You insist upon keeping 
him among these people, and young men who are 
idle will amuse themselves with whatever may 
happen to come in their way. That’s at the bot- 
tom of half the ill-assorted marriages.’ 

“*You don’t think my Paul would marry Lottie 
Grey ?’ she cried, angrily. ‘I’m ashamed of you, 
Mr. Bruce! No, even the flirtation is disgraceful 
enough. As for going away, Paul is going to 
stay right here, and I'll make him behave himself, 
too! Speak to him, will you, about his conduct.’ 

“[’m a very awkward person for these deli- 
cate negotiations, but Paul saved me the trouble. 

“*Oh, I know what you want to say. Mother’s 
been talking to you about Lottie Grey,’ and then 
he langhed. ‘I care as much for Lottie Grey as I 
do for this weed’—flicking off the end of one with 
his whip—‘I’m not there half so often as she 
thinks I am, and Lottie’s only the means to an 
end. You know my secret now. Rather than 
have Lottie Grey for a daughter-in-law, she’d 
ship me to China and never lay eyes on me 
again.’ 

“ «But she don’t think you want to marry her,’ 
Isaid. ‘She believes you are only flirting.’ 

* ‘She does ?’ he exclaimed. ‘Well, Pll push mat- 
ters this very evening. She'll yield, rest as- 
sured.’ 

“T remonstrated seriously with him. The fool- 
ish boy was dving wrong in two ways—in not 
having sufficient regard for his mother, and in 
dallying with a young girl for whom he had no 
affection, and was only using as a means to an 
end. I knew his mother well enough to be as- 
sured that if he persisted in his present course, she 
would cast him off, and then break her heart. 
She could never be forced into yielding anything. 

“From the excellent woman you saw to-night,— 
a friend more than a servant,—I heard what hap- 
pened that night. 

“It was raining very hard, one of those equinoc- 
tial storms which are very severe on the Gulf coast, 
but Paul put on his overcoat and walked towards 
the door. 

“Where on earth are you going?’ his mother 
asked. ‘It’s dusk, and it’s no weather for any 
one to be out in.’ 

“He laughed provokingly. ‘Why, mother, you 
don’t think a little rain will keep me from where 
I spend my evenings. I’m going to settle matters 
this evening, and when I come back, I'll tell you 
when you'll have a nice, lively daughter-in-law to 
stir up our sluggish household. Have the lamp 
burning brightly in the window, for it’s going to 
be a black night outside.’ 

“He walked off whistling, and Mary said Mrs. 
Mansell’s face scared her, it was so white and set. 
She sat for a long time as if she was petrified, and 





then commenced pacing the flcor, muttering to 
herself, ‘Never! never! never!’ 

“She never was one to talk of her troubles to 
servants, so Mary was not surprised at her silence. 
When bed-time came, as was always the custom 
when Paul was absent, Mary trimmed the lamp, 
stretched open the shutters of the west window, 
and put the light near the closed sash. Mrs. Man- 
sell stopped pacing to and fro, and said, sternly, — 

“‘Take that light from there, and close the 
shutters.’ 

“<«But Mr. Paul won't be able to find his way, 
ma’am, and it’s an awful night, raining and blow- 
ing.’ 

“For all answer, Mrs. Mansell took the lamp 
from the window with her own hands, and barred 
the shutters. 

“Tet it be dark to him!’ she cried, passion- 
ately. ‘For the first time in his life, let him see 














his home-light quenched. Ever since he was a 
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little boy, whenever he was belated, the light was 
constant and steady to guide him. Now let the 
disobedient son take it as a sign that his mother’s 
heart is closed to him.’ 

“Mary said she looked so awful, she was afraid 
to open her lips, and when Mrs. Mansell ordered 
her to bed she was glad to go. But all nicht 
long, the pacing to and fro went on. Breakfast- 
time came, but no sign of Paul. 

“*He stayed all night at Grey’s,’ Mrs. Mansell 
said; but an anxious look had come into her eyes. 
At noon still no news. The mother ordered one 
of the colored men to ride to Grey’s and tell Mr. 
Paul she wished to see him. 

“The man galloped back in about an hour. 

“«Is Mr. Paul coming?’ called owt Mrs. Man- 
sell. 

“‘Lordy, ma’am,’ he answered, ‘Mass Grey he 
say Mass Paul started fur home ’fore ten o'clock 
last night. Mass Grey axed him to stay, it was 
sich a bad night, but Mass Paul ‘lowed he couldn't 
miss de way caze you allays kept a light in de 
winder fur him. He ‘lowed you’d be scared to 
def ef he didn’t git back, and Mass Grey he say, 
sartain sure, Mass Paul got in de salt mash, and 
he’s drownded.’ 

“Mrs. Mansell sank to the floor without a sigh 
or a groan, and when she recovered consciousness 
her mind had lost its balance. 

“From the moment she heard he had started 
for home, she knew perfectly what his fate had 
been. His remains were not recovered until the 
next summer,—a very dry one,—when he and his 
horse were found in a boggy ‘coulée,’ which hail 
literally swallowed them up. 

“Mrs. Mansell’s disorder is a quiet mania. She 
seems to have forgotten all that passed between 
her and her son on that terrible evening; in fret, 
I think she supposes him a boy, and looks for his 
return every evening. The business of her life 
seems to be to keep the lamp in the window 
trimmed and burning, and her trembling solicitude 
about it seems the only half-conscious link to con- 
nect her with the past.” 

“Ts there no cure?” I asked. 
been put in an asylum ?” 

“Yes, her relatives tried that, but it made her 
worse. She is quiet and docile when she is al- 
lowed to tend her lamp, and you can’t tear her 
away from this place. I don’t think sanity would 
be a blessing to her under the circumstances. She 
is quict and calm during the day, but as night 
comes on she gets restless, though when her lamp 
is ready, she will sleep part of the night.” 

I looked at the unfortunate woman the next 
morning with deep sympathy. Her poor frail lite 
was evidently near its close, for a more worn face 
I never saw; and those piteous, imploring eyes 
were dim with death shadows. 

“If you meet my Paul, Mr. Bruce,” she said, 
“tell him not to be late to-night. My head aches 
so,” putting her hand to her forchead, “when he 
doesn’t come early. I’m so silly,” with a quaver- 
ing little laugh, “that I fancy all sorts of things 
about his losing his way. He couldn’t do that, 
could he, with that lamp in the window! No, in- 
deed. He'll see it, and he’ll know home and moth- 
er are waiting for him. But waiting, waiting is 
so hard on me.” 

We looked at her and I felt the tears moisten 
my eyes as we rode away. Her weary waiting 
would soon be over, and the bitter tragedy wrought 
by unbridled passions ended. 


“Has she ever 
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NO END TO LOVE. 


There is an end to kisses and to sighs, 
There is an end to laughter and to tears; 
An end to fair things that delight our eyes 
An end to pleasant sounds that charm our 
An end to enmity’s foul libelling, 

An end to the gracious praise of tender friend; 
There is an end to all but one sweet thing— 

To love there is no end, 
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AN ECCENTRIC SOLDIER. 

The Ptolemaic astronomers contrived several devices 
to account for the phenomena of the solar and plane- 
tary motions. They had wheels within wheels, and 
wheels upon wheels. Milton hits off these devices in 
his lines, 





“Gird the sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o'er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb on orb.” 

The student of human nature, baffled by the eccen- 
tricitics of notable men, is often tempted to adopt sin- 
gular devices to explain their movements. 

One of Frederick the Great’s best generals, Prince 
Leopold, of Anhalt-Dessau, was a wheel within a 
wheel, and a wheel upon a wheel. His life illustrated 
the line in a way the poet never dreamt of, 

“With centric and eccentric scribbled o'er.” 

In everything a soldier and an oddity, he was a Prince 
in nothing, save in his love of power. His soldiers 
called him the “Bull dog.” He liked the name, for it 
set forth the traits on which he prided himself—tenac- 
ity, courage and toughness. 

He bore a leading part in twenty-one battles and 
twenty-seven sieges. he soldiers regarded him as in- 
vulnerable, for he was only once hit, and then a ball 
lightly touched him. 

Pig-headed, tireless in work, indifferent to hardship, 
brave to rashness, harsh in discipline, he was a warm 
friend, a relentless enemy, and yet easily won. If his 
soldiers did well, he rewarded them. When in camp 
he associated with them as though he and they were 
companions. 

But he was a savage when his wishes or his author- 
ity were opposed. While a youth, he fell in love with 
the daughter of an apothecary. One day, he saw her 
at her window talkingly familiarly with a man. Mad- 
dened with jealousy, he rushed up stairs and ran the 
man through the body. The wounded man was a doc- 
tor and the girl’s cousin. Leopold married her and 
their life was a happy one. When the news of her 
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death reached him, he was besieging acity. His grief 
wus intense, but he told his sons of their loss in this 
laconic phrase : 

“Curse it, boys, the devil has carried off your 
mother!” 

One day he went to church. The preacher gave out 
the first verse of a hymn: 

“Neither hunger nor thirst, 
Nor want nor pain, 

Nor wrath of the t#reat Prince 
Can me restrain.” 

Leopold, thinking “the Great Prince” alluded to him- 
self, grasped his cane and rushed up the pulpit-stairs. 
The preacher hardly saved himself from a thrashing by 
shouting, “I mean Beelzebub, Beelzebub, not your 
Highness!” 

He knew only one tune, the Dessauer March, and 
cared for but one hymn, Luther’s **A Strong Tower is 
our God.” He called it “Our Lord God’s Dragon 
March,” and thundered it out to his one tune, whether 
in church or in camp. 

At times he would pray. But his prayers were as 
eccentric as his life. “Dear God,” he said, kneeling 
down, just before the battle of Kesselsdorf, “graciously 
assist me this day. 
gvddness’ sake, don’t help these blackguards, my ene- 
mies; but stand quiet'y hy, look on, and don’t meddle 
I will manage them.” 

When he heard that his daughter was at the point of 
death, he marched to her residence at the head of his 
troops, 8o that she might be buried with military hon- 
ors. Finding her alive, he prayed, with tears running 
down his rough cheeks, “Lord God, I haven't asked 
you a single thing for an age. And I won’t bother you 
any more if you will only restore my daughter to health 
now. 


Such a mixture of humanity and barbarism, of com- | 


mon-sense and folly, if put into the hero of a novel, 
would have subjected the author to the criticism of 
drawing an impossible character. 
Br 
THE SEA. 


Unchanged, unchangeable, thy mighty roar 
Thunders, as ever, on the rocky shore. 

Thy solemn beauty, thy eternal motion, 

Are pure and grand and true, majestic ocean, 

As when we stood in fearle yy together, 

And watched thee sparkling in the golden weather, 
Unchanged, unchangeable; O glorious sea, 
Comforter, teacher, help, and strength to me. 
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For the Companion, 
OLD GOLIATH. 

Contracts are made for many kinds of work; but 
the oddest contract I have known was that undertaken 
by two young Americans and a Scotchman, who had 
gone to South Africa to seck for diamonds. 

‘The contract was to capture and deliver at Cape Town 
four young elephants! 

Diamond-hunting did not prove as profitable as they 
had anticipated. But determined not to return empty- 
handed, one of the “Yankees” had written to a promi- 
nent showman whom he had formerly known, offering, 
for the sum of ten thousand dollars, to catch and deliv- 
cr four young elephants in good condition for shipment. 

The elephants were to be at least quarter grown, that 
they might be better able to endure the occan passage. 
The size would be that of elephants two or three years 
old. The animal is said not to attain its fnll growth 
till twenty years of age. 

The locality which the partners selected for their ele- 
phant-hunting was sixty or seventy miles to the north- 
east of ““Mosfeldt’s Pan”—where they had been digging 
for diamonds—on the Wyoonu, a branch, they thought, 
of the Limpopo, or possibly of the Zambesi. 

In the forests and along the intervals on this river, 
they stalked a herd of elephants for a month or more, 
resorting to various expedients for capturing the 
“calves,” and they were not unfrequently outwitted and 
overmatched by the sagacity of “Old Goliath,” the 
kiug, or father elephant, of the herd. 

Some of these incidents, as narrated by Mr. Sawin, one 
of the hunters, are of interest and give a fresh picture 
of the habits of South African elephants. 

Speaking of the day when they first came into the 
haunts, or pasture, of this herd, in the valley of Wyoo- 
nu, Mr. Sawin says,— 

“For the last ten miles, and ever since we had first 
come over the hills to the river the previous day, we 
had felt sure that we were at last close upon a large 
drove, for the wet holes were full of great tracks, and 
the spoor lay all around. 

‘Everywhere, too, the rank, juicy ‘speckboom’ was 
browsed off short, and we were constantly passing 
places where copses of mimosas had been torn up from 
the ground to get the succulent roots. 

“Presently, as we rode through some thickets of ever- 
green, a great noise, only a little way ahead, indicated 
the near presence of the herd. 





“It was as if a forest was being cleared by an army | 


of sappers, ora fire was crackling and raging close at 
hand. On emerging from the thick bushes, we saw the 
elephants in little groups of three, four, or five, along 
the open interval ahead for a mile or two. 

“All were feeding, browsing and breaking down the 
small growth, or tugging with their trunks to pull up 
the shrubs. 

“From where we first saw them, I counted seventy- 
eight of these magnificent creatures. 

“It was truly a Titanic herd! 

“More than half the whole number seemed to be fe- 
males. The others were calves (for thus we denomi- 
nated all the half-grown clephants) and young males, 
xrown to about the size of the females. We did not 
see Old Goliath, as we named him,—the monarch of the 
herd,—till the following day. 

“The most of the females had calves near them. One 
had two, the smaller of which was not more than four 
feet high. The young males fed a little apart, two of 
them being frequently seen uniting their strength to 
bend down a tree, or tugging together to pull upa 
tough-rooted shrub. 

“Here and there a trumpet-like ‘toot,’ or squeak, 
would resound along the valley. We fancied this to be 
a kind of watch signal, or the sentinel elephant’s ‘all’s 
well,” which was passed through the herd. Still oftener 
we heard squeaks on a minor key where some young 
calf had lost sight of its mother; and then it 
odd sight to sce 
stretched trunks. 

“At once, on sighting the drove, we turned back with 
our horses to a wood half a mile or more distant. Here 
we encamped for the time, leaving the horses in charge 


yas an 
them run to their dams with out- 


But if you won't, why then, for | 
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of the five native Bakwains whom we had hired to ac- 
company the expedition. 

“We intended, by the help of natives, to dig pit-falls 
for entrapping the elephants; for at the outset, we had 
no better plan of catching them. Such pits dug to the 
; depth of eight or ten feet, and so narrow that there is 
|no room for struggling sidewise, are the common na- 

tive device for catching wild elephants and also the 
rhinoceros. 
“By covertly digging these pits in the much fre- 
| quented paths, and near the wallows and fords where 
the herd crossed the Wyoonu, we had hopes of entrap- 
ping the animals. 
“But that was before we knew Old Goliath and his 
almost human sagacity. 
“Our first glimpse of this patriarchal elephant was 
obtained, quite by chance, the next afternoon at about 
six o'clock. 


McFarlane and myself were going quietly 
along from one little open plat to another, near the river 
| bank. The heat of the day was now nearly over, and 
| the elephants had come out of their wallows to feed 
jagain. I was a few steps in advance, when I heard 
| McFarlane suddenly whisper,— 
“**Whist! Do ye mirid the bush ahead o’ ye?’ 
| “Elephants were browsing at no great distance all 
aboul, making considerable noise. I had been looking 
to the right; but I turned my eyes quickly in the 
direction indicated by Fergus. The tops of a clump of 
mimosas a few yards off were in motion, and after a 
moment, I made out a huge trunk fingering amidst 
them, 

“We both stole back on tiptoe and then came round 
on the other side under cover of a bunch of evergreen. 

***Gramercy !’ muttered Fergus, peeping out, ‘here’s 
the great grandad of ’em all! Look out, mon, but be 
wary! Sick a beast I ne’er afore set me ee on!’ 

Talk of elephants at the show! 
father indeed! 


Here was a grand- 
Without the least exaggeraticen, this 
old elephant, standing there in the mud, cropping off 
the fresh leaves, was almost twice the size of any, even 
the largest, elephant which I have ever seen exhibited in 
America, either by Barnum or Forepaugh. 


E YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














“That he stood fully fourteen feet in height, I am 
confident; while his great bony head and vast ears real- 
ized tomy mind the descriptions I have read of what 
the mammoth and mastodon of the ancient earth must 
have been. 


“*Ah! ifwe can only get one of his breed,’ whispered 
Fergus. ‘But I doubt we will find him atough old 
customer!’ 

‘For some minutes this grand monarch of the wilds 
fed tranquilly, when, scenting us perhaps, he turned 
half round and began swinging his enormous trunk to 
and fro. Then turning still further round, facing the 
bushes behind which we lay, and erecting his huge ears 
till they stood out like the great brown sails of a wind- 
mill, he gazed steadily towards us. 

“We did not stir, and lay completely hidden by the 
thicket; but the old veteran’s suspicions were roused. 
A minute after he gave a hoarse toot. It was answered 
at a little distance, and soon two female elephants with 
{ their calves came hastily out of the canes lown nearer 
the water, as if to seek protection. 

“It was our plan not to alarm the herd in their 
| wonted pasture, but to make our captures by stealth if 
possible; somy fellow-hunter and I stole away through 
the thickets and made off as fast as we could. 

“During the next week we furtively surveyed the lo- 
cality, seeking for the most advantageous spots for 
sinking pits. 

“Twice in this time we saw Old Goliath; once cross- 
ing the river leading his long file of female elephants 
and their calves after him, and again, one morning after 
a heavy rain, when he was seen uprooting, by main 
strength, a young wood to get the tender roots of the 
trees. 

“Tt was a grand sight to see the old monarch work. 
Many of the trees were six or seven inches in diameter. 
Winding his trunk round them, he would sway and 
tug fora few moments, then kneeling, thrust his long 
tusks, like two vast crowbars, deep into the moist earth 
amidst the roots. A snapping, tearing sound would 
then be heard, and the next instant the tree, roots and 
all, would be tossed out, clear of the ground, often 
with a mass of turf and soil clinging to it sufficient to 
load three or four mule-carts. 

“In the course of ten minutes, we saw him toss out 
as many trees. It seemed mere play for the old fel- 
low. Round each tree, as thrown out, crowded the 
females and young elephants. This was plainly a 
favorite food with them. 

“On still another occasion, McFarlane saw him open- 
ing a new path, or road, for the herd through a pretty 
dense growth of as yet uncropped mimosas. 

“The ncise had attracted Mr. McFarlane to the place, 
when going cautiously through the thickets for half a 
































mile or more, he was rewarded for his pains by seeing 
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the old Titan hard at work as a sapping and mining 
engineer. 

“With his feet he trod down the bushes, which for the 
most part snapped short off beneath his great weight. 
Such as were too large or too tough he deliberately tore 
up by the roots. The low branches of great trees which 
obstructed the course were broken off, often as thick as 
a man’s leg, and cast aside. After this giant laborer, 
followed a long procession of his subjects feasting on 
the broken and uprooted growth. 

“These elephantine roads were very numerous, often 
intersecting each other at various points through the 
wooded sections of the Wyoonu valley. It was in one 
of these, leading down to a ford of the river, that the 
first of our pits was dug; a hole seven feet in width, by 
fourteen in length and eight feet deep, carefully covered 
over with branches, earth and old leaves. . 

“But elephants have a wonderfully acute sense for 
anything like insecure footing. Two days later we saw 
where a file of them had gone round this pit, beating a 
new path through the warn thorn jungle. 

“Still we hoped to succeed, and sank nine new pits 
during the next fortnight, at various points along the 
valley. The utmost skill of our Bakwains was brought 
into requisition; all the earth was carefully carried off 
to a distance and the pits most naturally covered over. 
If a female were thus entrapped, we supposed her calf 
would remain near and might be captured with her. 

“Some nights later we were made aware that an ele- 
phant had fallen into one of these pits by a terrific roar- 
ing and trumpeting which waked us at about one 
o’clock. Our camp was then in a little ravine among 
the hills back a mile or more from the river. 

“Getting up hastily, Seers, McFarlane and myself, 
with two of the Bakwains, went down across the mead- 
ows, where a strange scene of uproar presented itself. 
Hoarse shrieks of panic, or rage, resounded on all 
hands, and in the gloom, huge shadowy forms were 
seen pounding along and crashing through the under- 
brush. From all sides the whole herd was gathering, 
as if to the rescue, in response to the trumpeted cries 
of the one in the pit. 

“For our lives 
we did not dare 
go very near. 

** Above the roar- 
ing and hideous 
shrickings of the 
herd, we thought 
we detected the 
hoarse toots of Old 
Goliath, and fan- 
cied that he was 
directing oper- 
ations. For two 
or three hours the 
clamor continued 
unabated, but died 
away towards 
day break. 





“Shortly after sunrise, we went to the spot. There 
was not now an elephant within a mile of the pit, save 
one luckless calf, a yearling, which had been trodden 
to death in the mé/ée around the hole. 

“For a hundred yards the thickets had been beaten 
down, and the ground pouched with their tramplings. 
The pit itself seemed now but a shallow, irregular 
hole. The elephants had either so trodden the earth 
down round the pit that their unfortunate companion 
had been able to get out, or else they had actually lifted 
him out with their trunks or tusks. 

“We gave up the idea of capturing them in pits from 
that moment. Our native diggers attributed it all to 
the sagacity of the old king-elephant, or ‘banchee,’ as 
they called him. 

“Our next device was a net suspended from the lower 
branches of large trees over a path in some favorable 
spol, and set so as to drop upon the young elephants 
which we wished to take. 

“Thus far we had not once discharged a gun in the 
valley; our Bakwains said that fire-arms would soon 
cause the herd to abandon their habitat; and that often 
after white hunters had attacked a herd, it had gone a 
hundred miles into some new locality. 

“Tt was a month before we were ready to give our 
new device a trial; for four of the natives, with Seers, 
had first to make a journey of a hundred miles to pro- 
cure six hundred feet of two-inch rope. This was for 
the main cables of the net; but the mesh lines were 
manufactured on the spot, from the inner bark of the 
naritchu tree. 

“Three of our horses were lost on this trip from the 
bite of the tsetze fly. 

“At last our net was complete. All this time, it 
must be understood, we had not once allowed ourselves 
to be seen by the elephants; but we had watched their 
movements day by day and come to know their habits. 
If seen feeding in any particular quarter of the valley 
late in the afternoon, the herd, in squads of fifteen or 
twenty together, was pretty sure to go to the river by 
ten in the evening, taking the nearest of their roads to 
the water. 

“We chose a place for hanging our net in accordance 
with this observed habit of the elephants, and posted 
four of the Bakwains in the tree-tops, to slip the knots 
of the suspending lines when the elephants passed un- 
der. The net was two hundred feet in length, by thirty- 
five in width; and the meshes were four feet square. 

“To prevent the elephants from scenting them, the 
natives had anointed their bodies with an unguent made 
from an aromatic herb called chai/i. 

**As for myself, I was lying ill of malarial fever at 
this time, and hence was not an eye-witness of the 
aflair I now relate. 

“Not long past midnight, after the net had been hung 


| in the afternoon, Vebolee, one of the Bakwains, came 
| hurriedly back to our camp in the ravine to say that 
| two elephants Were snared; whereupon both Scers and 
| McFarlane set off, leaving me alone, but for the native 
Saymu, who had been stung by a scorpion the previous 
| day, and lay in a semi-comatose condition. 

‘At times, for the next three hours, | heard the bel- 
lowings of the elephants, but saw nothing of my friends 
till late in the morning. 

“They came back both discouraged and disgusted. 
The net had been dropped on two young elephants, and 
one of them was 80 entangled in it that his capture was 
counted as certain. 

“For an hour or two he lay like a fly in a spider's 
web, unable to rise or step, the others standing about 
roaring and shrieking. But after a time Old Goliath 
made his appearance on the scene, summoned trom a 
distance. 

“For some minutes the old monarch had attentively 
examined the net, feeling it over and over with his trunk ; 
then laying hold of it rope by rope, he deliberately 
rent it to pieces, and soon freed the youngster. ‘The 
net, entirely ruined, lay in wads and snarls, as he had 
thrown it aside. 

“My fellow-hunters had already decided that Old 
Goliath must die, if any success was to be looked for. 
The Bakwains stole up through a jungle and shot him 
with poisoned spears a day or two later; and the fol 
lowing forenoon he was tracked to a wallow; and here 
his body was found half-buried in the mud and wate: 
in which he had sought in vain to cool the fever of the 
fatal souhoole poison. 





“It was little better than the assassination of a king, 
a very wise and prudent king, too; one not above 
working for the good of his subjects, and devoting him 
self wholly to their intere 

His death, as Mr. Sawin 
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relates, was followed by 
disturbance, anarchy and dispersion of the hitherto 
quiet and well-governed herd. 

“The whole valley was immediately inan uproar with 
fights between the younger male elephants—to deter 
mine which should succeed the fallen chief. Ina few 
days the herd was broken up into squads, which went 
each its own way. 


| “One of these small herds was pursued by our hunt 
ers, who atl ength succeeded in capturing several young 
| elephants by entrapping them in a yard of a number of 
acres in extent, inclosed by a deep ditch defended by 
sharp stakes set at the bottom. 
“Old Goliath’s tusks 
two hundred dollars. 





sold in Cape Town, brought 
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SONG OF THE SEASONS, 


Gaunt Winter flinging flakes of snow, 
Deep burdening field and wood and hill: 
Dim days, dark nights, slow trailing fogs, 
And bleakened air severe and chill. 
And swift the seasons cireling run— 
And still they change till all is done. 


Young Spring with promise in her eyes, 
And fragrant breath from dewy mouth, 
And magie touches for the nooks 
Of budding flowers when wind is south. 
And swift the seasons circling run— 
And so they change till all is done. 





Then Summer stands erect and tall, 
yith early sunrise for the lawn, 

Thick foliaged woods and glittering seas, 

And loud bird chirpings in the dawn, 
And swift the seasons circling run— 
And so they change till all is done, 





Brown Autumn. quiet with ripe fruits, 
And hay-yards stacked with harvest gold, 
And fiery flushes for the leaves, 
And silent cloud-skies soft outroled, 
And so the seasons circling run 
And still they change till all is done. 





Swift speeds our Life from less to more. 
The child, the man, the work, the rest, 
The sobering mind, the ripening soul, 
Till yonder all is bright and blest. 
‘or so the seasons circling ruon— 
And swift they change till all is done, 





Yes, vonder—if indeed the orb 
Of life revolves round central Light, 
For ever true to central foree 
And steadfast, comes the balm or blight. 
And so indeed the seasons run— 
And last is best when all is done. 
Ae 


For the Companion, 
SOME EMERGENCIES 


Liable to arise in ordinary Ilness.—What to 
do before the Doctor comes. 


By Fred'’k C. Shattuck, M. D, 

Of the great number of emergencies which may arise 
in common illness, some are exceedingly rare, while 
others are of sucha nature that it is impossible so to de- 
scribe them as to convey a clear idea to those who have 
not been trained in the knowledge of the body and its 
functions in health and disease. 

There are, howev 





r, some emergencies sufliciently 
common and strongly marked to render it desirable 
that some knowledge of them, and of the first steps 
which should be taken for their relief, may be more 
widely spread than is at present the case. Of these one 
of the chief, both in frequency and importance, is un- 
questionably spitting of blood, or 
Hemorrhages from the Lungs. 

This symptom is closely identified in the public mind 
with consumption, that scourge of the so-called t« mper 
ate climates, in regard to the prevention of which the 
readers of the Companion have been favored with such 
wise counsel from the pen of the beloved and respected 
Dr. Bowditch; and for the reason that it is so identi- 
fied generally, causes great alarm to the subject of it, 
but even greater to any friends or companions who may 
happen to be near at the time of its occurrence. 

It does not necessarily follow, because a person raises 
blood from the mouth, that the bleeding comes from the 
lungs. The blood may come from the nose, the mouth 
or gums, or from the stomach; but there is not, as a 
rule, any difficulty in determining whether it comes 
from the lungs or not. 

If from the lungs, it is distinctly brought up with a 
cough, and some of it, at least, is frothy —i. ¢., mixed 
with bubbles of air—and is generally light red in color. 
Blood-spitting is a grave symptom, though of by no 
means such fearful import as most people think. I know 
many persons who are to-day leading active, laborious, 
and useful lives, in the enjoyment of good health, and 
yet who have bled repeatedly from the lungs years ago. 

But let not this fact lead any one who spits blood 
to neglect seeing the best medical adviser attainable in 
regard to himself, for no one save a physician can just- 
ly estimate the gravity of the symptom in any given 
case. 
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But now suppose that you are called upon to | 
care for a person taken with sudden and profuse | asmuch as a person who is bleeding from the 
| stomach should be placed flat on the back with but 
a single low pillow under his head, instead of be- 
| ing raised up, as we have seen is desirable in cases 


bleeding from the lungs; what is to be done ? 

First send for a doctor if a third person be at 
hand, and if not, stay by the person until some- 
hody comes, or the bleeding is checked either en- 
tirely or in great measure. 





of pulmonary hemorrhage. 





Keep cool; and it will be easier 
for you to do this if you remember 


that it is a rare thing for 





very 























It is better to give nothing 
to swallow except bits of ice 
or water derived from 
ice allowed to melt in the 
mouth. Cloths wet with cold 
water may be applied over 
the pit of the stomach, un- 
less the patient is greatly ex- 
hausted; and heat should be 
applied to the feet in any 
event. 

What has already 
said in regard to the great 
importance of coolness and 
the evidence of bustle or the 
presence of unnecessary per- 
sons about the patient, ap- 
plies also to this case—and, 
indeed, to the case of every 
emergency of whatever kind. 

Lastly, do not forget to see 
that the patient has plenty 
of fresh, pure air; better too 
much air than too little. 
Other kinds of bleeding, as 
after wounds or injuries, do 


as 


been 





hlood-spitting to prove directly fatal, however 
large the amount of blood. Keep cool, not only 
that you may be of use, but also that you may 
exert a calming influence on the sick person, for 
whom excitement and bustle are the worst things 
possible, 

With the object of avoiding these, let there be 
no person about the patient, or in the room, ex- 
cept those whose services are necessary in caring 
for him. See that a plentiful supply of fresh air 
be provided for, that the clothing about the neck 
of the patient be loose. Do not allow him to talk ; 
let him sit up, or recline somewhat in an easy po- 
sition, with the shoulders well raised, and put a 
jug of hot water, or a hot flatiron wrapped in flan- 
nel or ina towel, to his feet. A mustard plaster, 
or if that be not convenient, cloths wet with cold 
water, may be applied to the chest if the dress be 
such as to admit of the procedure with very little 
motion or exertion on the part of the patient. 

After the first violence of the bleeding is checked, 
a draught of salt and water may be given, and 
cracked ice in lumps of a convenient size may be 
allowed to melt in the mouth. 

Give no alcohol or other form of stimulant. 
Stimulants tend to excite the action of the heart, 
and thus to aggravate the bleeding. After the 
bleeding has stopped, the utmost quiet and free- 
dom trom excitement must still be enforced; in 
short, what you have to do is to allow the patient 
to do nothing. 

I have given these rules for the sake of emphasis 
for cases of profuse hemorrhage, but they apply 
also to cases in which the bleeding is moderate or 
shght, and if observed, will often prove of great 
service in preventing a slight attack from becoming 
profuse and alarming. 


Nose-bleed, 

It is but seldom that bleeding from the nose is 
serious, but cases occur in which it continues so 
long as to cause anxiety and render it desirable 
that something should be done. 

Instead of bending forward and lowering the 
head, as persons with nose-bleed are so apt to do, 
an upright position should be assumed, with the 
head thrown back and the hands raised above the 
head. Ice may be applied to the nose and to the 
back of the neck, and if the bleeding still persists, 
iwe-water or a solution of alum may be thrown 
into the nose with If further meas- 
ures prove necessary, they should. be left to the 
physician. 


a syringe. 


Vomiting of Blood. 
As contrasted with bleeding from the lungs or 


air passages, bleeding from the stomach is charac- 


terized as follows : 

The blood 1s expelled by vomiting, not by cough. 
It is apt to be larger in amount, and to be mixed 
with particles of food. 
usually dark colored, either in very dark clots, 
or greatly resembling coffee grounds, 


It is not frothy, and is | 





not come within the scope of 
our subject, which includes 
only medical, not surgical, emergencies; and es- 
pecially those which may arise during the course 
of ordinary illness. 
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AMERICAN GIRLS IN ITALY. 

There are young ladies in almost every village 
of the United States who sing well enough to give 
great pleasure to their friends. 

Frequently they are obliging enough to sing in 
the village church choirs, and every Sunday when 
they come out of church, after singing a solo part 
in an anthem, some one is quite likely to tell them 
and their parents that if their voices could only 
have good training at home, or abroad, they 
could sing as well as Miss Kellogg. 

These mjudicious friends do not mean to flatter 
or to deceive. A fresh young voice, singing to un- 
critical ears the easy church-music now in vogue, 
may produce an enchanting effect, without its be- 
ing m the least extraordinary. Out of ten thou- 
sand such, there may not be one that will bear the 
test of real training. 

A truly great singer is an extremely rare pro- 
duct of nature and of civilization. She must not 
only possess a high quality of voice, but there 
must be several things behind that voice, which 
are scarcely less uncommon than the voice itself. 

The organs that produce the voice must have a 
certaim enduring fibre that will stand an incon- 
ceivable amount of wear and use. The general 
health of the singer must be little short of perfect. 
There must be a depth of chest; a strength of di- 
gestion; a serenity of nerve; and a tough clastic- 
ity of muscle, which are rarely found together in 
an Americanized constitution. 

Besides these physical qualities, a singer must 
possess an altogether exceptional perseverance, 
and a certain cast of mind which admits of what 
is called “great practice” without mental weariness 
or disgust. 


It is frequently necessary for a singer in the 
course of traimimeg to repeat a particular trill or run, 
a thousand times a week. At this moment there 


}are young ladies engaged in practice of this sort, 





some of whom have been singing the same succes- 
| sion of notes at mtervals each day for hours. 
| ‘There 1s, therefore, not one chance m ten thou- 


the material of a great pubhe singer. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, just returned from 
| Italy, gives an impressive warning to American 
| girls who go to that country with little money and 
only the deceptive promise of a voice. 

Many of them, she says, go in total ignorance 
of what they are to find there. They expected 
| cheap instruction; they find good lessons expen- 

sive. They expected a welcome to the operatic 
stage; they find that the door is closed, except to 
| those who have money or influence. Their lives 
there are full of moral dangers, that are encoun- 


| 
| 
| 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


These distinctions are of practical importance in- 





| dependent income. 


go abroad; we have good masters here.” 


lady-so estimable and an artist so eminent. 


+> 

SOULLESS. 

Perhaps there's nothing—I'll not say appalls, 

But saddens more, by night as well as day, 

Than an enormous room without a soul 

To break the lifeless splendor of the whole. 
BYRON. 

+> — 


TO AUTHORS. 
One Thousand Dollars Offered. 


For many years no effort has been spared to ob- 
tain superior short stories for the Companion. 
The most accomplished and entertaining pens 
have been employed, and exceptional prices have 
been paid for such contributions. 

This endeavor has been more than ordinarily 
successful, as our readers can testify. It has cost 


money ; but it has shown that excellent short sto- 
ries, like rare gems, are neither abundant, nor to 
be obtained with unfailing certainty from even 
the most promising sources of supply. 

For this reason we wish to attract new writers 
to our columns, and to obtain, 1f possible, a col- 
lection of short stories of superior interest; sto- 
ries vivid in incident; pointed; having a practical 
purpose that is intensified by humor or pathos; 
and that will leave a right impression upon char- 
acter. 

In the hope of securing these results we make 
the extraordinary offer, of 


$500 for the best Short Story for Boys. 
#500 for the best Short Story for Girls. 


These stories must be written for the Compan- 
zon; must not exceed 3,500 words, each, in length ; 
and must be sent to us on or before December 29, 

81. 

All stories sent that may fail to win the prizes 
offered, will be purchased by us at liberal rates, if 
they possess merit, and are adapted to the wants 
of the paper. 

Each Manuscript must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the writer in a sealed envel- 
ope, which will not be opened by us until a decis- 
ion has been made. 

For more definite particulars, send for circular 
Epiror Youtu’s Companion, 
41 Temple Place, Boston. 
+o 
MY BARK. 
My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath divine; 


And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. JEAN ALFORD. 


0 
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THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


On the twenty-first of August, France chose a 
new national Chamber of Deputies. The result 
of these elections was a crushing blow to the ene- 
mies of the present Republic. The partisans of 
monarchy and empire were submerged beneath an 
overwhelming tide of public opinion. 

In the last Chamber, the Monarchists and Im- 
perialists numbered over one hundred and fifty 
In the new body they will not, combined, reach, 
or at least much surpass, a hundred. The most 
signal discomfiture was that of the Bonapartists. 
Out of five hundred and fifty seats, they have 
only won forty-two. They had in the old Cham- 
ber about ninety. The two Monarchical parties— 
the Legitimists and the Orleanists—have together 
secured only forty deputies; so that even if they 
act in concert, which is not likely, they are still 
powerless to injure the Republic. 

The new Chamber, on the other hand, will con- 
tain not far from four hundred and fifty Republi- 
cans. Of those already chosen, one hundred and 
eighty-seven belong to that wing of the party 
which is called “the Republican Union,” and 
which consists of the special adherents of Gam- 
betta; one hundred and sixty belong to the 
“Left ;” thirty-five tothe “Left Centre,” and twen- 
ty-five to the “Extreme Left,” or Radical wing. 

The present Ministry, presided over by Jules 
Ferry, derives its main support from the Left; 
though on most occasions all the Republican 
wings, except the Extreme Left, sustain its poh- 
cy. It is seen that although the largest wing— 
that of the Republican Union —will follow the 
lead of Gambetta, it is not in a majority of the 
whole Chamber; hence Gambetta is not likely to 
be as all-powerful in the new body as it was 
thought he might be. 

Gambetta himself, mdeed, was only elected by a 
very narrow vote in his Parisian district of Belle- 
ville; for since he has become moderate m states- 
manship, the Radicals have bitterly opposed him. 
He will still, however, be a very influential man in 
French politics, and will, no doubt, ere very long, 
become Prime Minister. 

Almost all the conspicuous figures of the old 
Chamber will reappear m the new. Albert de 
Mun, the eloquent champion of the Bourbon pre- 
tender, the Duke de Rochefoucauld, Paul de Cas- 
sagnac, the fighting Bonapartist, Clemenceau, 
Naquet and Montjau, leaders of the Radicals, and 
all the present ministers, have been re-clected. 

The general result of the elections is to greatly 
strengthen the Republic. 


years, are well satisfied with it, and are anxious 
to retain it. 
vided into four groups, it 1s thoroughly united in 


“Keep your daughter at home unless you can 
give her protection in watchful friends and an in- 
| My investigations in Italy 
have led me to believe your daughters need not 


We have often expressed such sentiments as 
these, and are glad to have the confirmation of a 


unremitting diligence and a large expenditure of 


They show that the French people, after having 
tried a Republican form of government for some 


Though the Republican party is di- 
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together constitute a majority of the Chamber, 
they will control the public policy. 

Another feature of the recent elections, which 
must gratify all those whose good wishes attend 
the success of Republicanism in France, was their 
absolutely peaceable and orderly character. The 
French are a vivacious and excitable people; yet 
they went to the polls quietly and cast their votes, 
and there was no report of any violence, or even 
disturbance, at any point throughout the country. 

In this respect the French have shown them- 
selves more self-controlled than the English; and 
have set a good cxample even to Americans. It 
is a striking evidence of the growth ot the French 
in the capacity to govern themselves, and of their 
ability to sustain the free system which they have 
established. 


+> 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 

A few years ago, a decrepit old man crept around 
the shabby precincts of a Southern town, of whom a 
singular story was told. 

He was the 





ast male descendant of a family to whom 
belonged large estates. 
or. 


His uncle was the last possess 
He died without children. The property was be- 
queathed by him to his wife during her life, and at her 
death to this nephew, then a lad of fifteen. 

The wealthy widow was at this time fifty years old, 
and by no means healthy; but she heartily disliked the 
heir, and refused to recognize him, or give him any im 
mediate assistance. 

But the boy congratulated himself with the assur- 
ance that she could not keep his inheritance from him 
at her death, and that probably her death was not far 
off. 

Fifty appears old age to fifteen. Hence, although 
the lad’s mother was poor, he studied no profession 
and learned no trade. Indeed, he troubled himself 
very little about education of any sort. Why should 
he drudge over books, or in any kind of business? His 
fortune waited ready made for him. 

Years passed. The lad became a young, a middle- 
aged man; a husband and father. He had married 
amercenary girl, whose eyes were dazzled with this 
vast prospective fortune. 
travagances of every sort. 
ient. 





The two plunged into ex- 
Creditors at first were len- 
The aunt was now a gray, toothless old woman. 
The fortune was surely near athand. But the patience 
of creditors is not as enduring as the lives of even the 
aged, and at last even hopeful creditors refused to ex- 
tend their accounts. 
Then the crash came. 
poverty. 


The heir fell into hopeless 
His wife left him. He 
went about the town, gambling a little, drinking a good 
deal, “‘cursing his luck” always, but never working. 

The aunt lived on. The heir grew old; became a 
paralytic, and finally was sent to the almshouse, where, 
after waiting for years for the woman’s shoes who 
would not die, he dropped hopelessly out of an empty 
life into the grave. The woman lived to be one hun 
dred and three years old, and at her death the estate 
went to the State of Tennessee. 

We do not often find a case of waiting for “dead men’s 


shoes” 


His children died. 


so extreme as this. But in degree, the same ef. 
feet is produced whenever the heirs of wealthy parents 
are brought up without any profession or practical 
work. 

Their youth passes in idleness, waiting for death to 
make rich men of them; and out of the idleness too 
frequently grow dissipation and corrupt character. If, 
as is often the case, the fortune takes wings before they 
gain possession of it, they are left stranded and helpless 
wrecks in life. 


———_-—~+or__—_—— 
JUPITER. 
Jupiter is now a beautiful object in the evening sky, 
rising before nine o’clock, and continuing ‘visible 


throughout the night. He is rapidly drawing near to his 
opposition and increasing in size and brilliancy, as 
with every evening’s return, he appears earlier above 
the horizon. 

At the end of September, he will rise a quarter be- 
fore eight o’clock. No one can fail to recognize this 
beaming planet who looks at the eastern heavens after 
he has risen, for Jupiter’s near opposition is only ex- 
ceeded in radiant beauty by one other star in the firma- 
ment, and this is the peerless Venus. 

There are many interesting things to learn about the 
king of the planets. Itis the largest world we know 
anything of, and affairs there are on ascale of vast mag- 
nitude. Observation makes it probable that the pro- 
cess of world-making is now going on there, and that 
Jupiter is in the condition in which the earth was mil- 
lions of ages ago, his immense size greatly retarding 
the process of cooling. For the larger the planet, the 
longer it takes to cool. 

Thus the moon has lost her heat and is a dead star, 
while Jupiter, thirteen hundred times as large as the 
earth, is a chaotic mass of melted and vaporized matter, 
giving out heat and probably some light. 

He is now near enough to the earth to become an in- 
teresting telescopic object, and astronomers are at work 
studying his surface and seeking to discover new feat 
ures. ‘The two equatorial belts remain unchanged, and 
the rosy northern belt, that came into being last year, is 
still there. 

So is the red spot in the south, that has varied little 
in dimensions since it was first seen in 1878. All kinds 
of theories are invented to account for it, but none is 
fully accepted. Some suppose it is an opening in the 
surrounding clouds, revealing the nucleus; others think 
it isa solid mass projecting through the vaporous at- 
mosphere surrounding the planet. 

The wisest astronomers cannot solve the mystery of 
the bands and spots, but they agree in thinking that 
this gigantic orb is in a state of tremendous agitation, 
and that observers may see, on a grand scale, a repeti- 
tion of the process by which the earth was transformed 
from a nebulous mass of fiery vapor to be the beautift! 
abode for animate life. 


+? — 


AN OLD-TIME MARRIAGE. 


The frequency of divorce in our time implies that 
marriages are often made in haste, and with little 























It may also | tered under circumstances that make them per- 
have that sour smell which is due to the acids of | ilous in the extreme. Miss Kellogg therefore says 
the gastric juice. to mothers: 


ay d ai * > »© S ; = 7 
favor of maintaining Republic an institutions. | thought. If the ceremony were invested with more of 
Two large groups, the Republican Union and the | the solemnity of Puritan days, the tie might perhaps be 
| Left, will probably act in harmony; and as they Jooked upon as more sacred and permanent. Rev. Isaac 
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Backus, of Middleborough, Mass., gives a curious ac- 
count of his wedding. 

“4 psalm was read, a hymn was sung and a prayer 
offered. Then I took my dear Susan by the hand, and 
spoke something of the sense I had of our standing and 
acting in the presence of God, and also how He had | 
clearly pointed out this person to be my companion and | 
a helper meet for me. Then I declared the marriage 
covenants and she did the same. 

“Thereupon Esquire Foster solemnly declared that 
we were lawfully husband and wife. Brother Shepard | 
wished us a blessing, and gave us a good exhortation, 
and so did some others. Another prayer was offered, 
after which all united in singing the One-hundred-and- 
first Psalm; this was followed by a short sermon.” 

One would hardly like to go through such a pro- 
gramme a second time. 
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TWO VIEWS OF HUMAN NATURE. 

\ political ‘*boss” usually takes low views of human 
nature. Believing with Sir Robert Walpole that “all 
men have their price,’’ he puts his henchmen into of. 
fiees where they 
their 
lowers forsake him for any rival, who offers 


may best serve themselves by serving 
If he loses power, straightway his fol- 
them better 
places. “The gratitude of place-expectants,” muses 
the chagrined boss, in the words of the cynical Wal- 
pole, “is a lively sense of future favors.” 

Among the treasures of John B. Gough, the orator, 
whose words have rescued thousands of drunkards, is 
a handkerchief. It is more valuable to him than its 
weight in gold would be. For its history is one of the 
many associations which have made luminous the grat- 
itude of those he has helped. 

One day, while he was working in Edinburgh to save 
the intemperate, a poor woman called at his lodgings. 
He was out, and after waiting an hour to see him, she 
said to his wife,— 

“I’m poor, but I would give him a thousand pounds 
if [had it. Will you give this handkerchief to him? 
Tell him to use it, and when he wipes the sweat from 
his face to remember that he has wiped a great many 
tears from the eyes of the women of Edinburgh.” 

“God bless you, sir! I would stick my head in any 
hole under the heavens, if it could do you any good,” 
said a hack-driver to Mr. Gough. And this is 
how he came to speak the strange words. 

He was driving Mr. Gough in a one-horse hack, and 
kept leaning forward with his face close to the window. 
His folding a handkerchief and tying it around his neck, 
prompted Mr. Gough to ask,— 

“Are you cold?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Have you the toothache?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Please tell me, then,” continued Mr. Gough, “why 
you lean forward in that awkward manner.’ 

“The window is broke, sir,” quietly answered the 
driver, “‘and I’m trying to keep the cold wind from you, 
sir.” 

“Why do you put your face to that broken pane to 
keep the wind from me?” 

“God bless you, sir, I owe everything to you. 


master. 


once 


” 


T was 
a ballad-singer once, and used to go round with a half- 
starved babe in at my 
heels. Half the time her eyes were blackened, because 
I beat her when I was drunk. 

“I went to hear you. You told 
went out of the house and said, 
I'll be a man!’ 

“Now, sir, I’ve a happy wife and a comfortable home. 
God bless you, sir! I would stick my head in any hole 
under the heavens, if it would do you any good.” 

Mr. Gough does not look with Walpole’s eyes on hu- 
man nature. Instead of trying to use men, he has 
spent his life in serving them. The anecdote we have 
associated with his name shows that he has seldom had 
occasion to quote Wordsworth’s lines : 

“T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning: 


Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning.” 


my arms, anda draggled wife 


me I was aman. I 
‘By the help of God, 


— +> 
WHERE IS THE ABBE? 

Before the French Revolution there were many eccle- 
siastics known as abbés. They were without office or 
duty, and picked up, as they were poor, a meal here 
and there, among the charitable. At the houses of the 
principal noblemen there was usually a plate left for 
some chance abbé who might drop in at dinner-time. 

At that hour it was no uncommon sight to see the 
abbés picking their way from one nobleman’s house to 
another. Rapping at the gate, the hungry ecclesiastic 
would inquire of the porter, “Is there a vacant place?” 
If the answer was “No, monsieur,” he would walk on- 
ward. 

This custom will explain a story told by Rogers, the 
poet, which illustrates the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution. Just after it had broken out, a party was din- 
ing, one day, at a nobleman’s honse, and among them 
an abbé. While at dinner, the cart carrying those con- 
demned to the guillotine went by. 

All the company ran to the windows to see the hor- 
rid sight. The abbé being a short man, tried in vain 
to peep on tiptoe. Determined to see, he ran down to 
the front door. His curiosity cost him his life. For as 
the cart went by, one of the victims, knowing the abbé, 
bowed to him. The abbé returned the salutation. 

“What! you are his friend?” exclaimed one of the 
guards. “Then you, too, are an aristocrat.” “Away 
with him!” shouted the crowd, and the poor abbé was 
seized, thrust into the cart, and hurried to the guillo- 
tine. 

The company having satisfied their curiosity, re- 
turned to the table. ‘Where is monsieur the abhé?” 
asked a guest, seeing the vacant place. No one could 
answer. He was already headless. 





+> 
A CITY INCIDENT. 


|times they lay under the open stars, 


| to bear, and while following his worthless parent meek- 
| ly about, he grew weaker every day. 





and haunting the lowest saloons. His child went with 
him, sharing the life and woes of a city vagabond. No 
inducements, from people who sometimes fed him, 
could tempt the boy to leave his father. 

Sometimes the two slept under a wagon, sometimes 
they lodged behind boxes and barrels, or in the straw 
of a stable, or in the recesses of doorways; and some- 
the boy with 
senses unblunted by vice, awake and suffering, while 
his father slept his drunken sleep. 

The little fellow never complained. But starvation 
and exposure were too much fora child of nine years 


One night, or long after midnight, of a Sunday morn. | 
ing, Burns staggered into a low saloon, with Jimmy | 
holding his hand; drank a glass of whiskey, and lay 
down with the boy on the floor. 

At sunrise, when the bar keeper turned them out, 
the little fellow could scarcely stand. <A passer-by 
called attention to the sick child, and in his stupid way 
the father began to realize the necessity of doing some- 
thing for him. 

He went to the house of a man who had once been 
his friend, and asked for admission; and in pity the 
boy was given a place to lie. Tis breath came in 
hard, rasping gasps, and a messenger was hastily sent 
to the nearest police-station for an ambulance to con- 
vey him to the hospital. 

But before the wagon arrived the faithful little suffer- 
er was dead. 


- <~@> 
MONEY AND IGNORANCE, 


The consolation of wealth without learning is quite 
sufficient for a good many grander proprictors than the 
one who figures in this descriptive item. Riches are 
made to cover up a multitude of deficiencies—and a 
good many sins. A Chicago paper says that three or 
four days ago, a colored man living in that city hung 
out a sign on his house reading,— 


“For sail.” He happened to be at the gate when a 
white man came along and said,— 

“You'll never get an offer for your house with any 
such spelling as that.”” 

The owner of the place was greatly puzzled to im- 
prove the orthography, but finally took his wife’s ad 
vice and made it read, ‘For sell.” 

This seemed to be all right for a day or two, and then 
a schoolboy halted and said,— 

“If you don’t fix that sign, all the school children will 
be laughing at you.” 

There was another convention of the family to sce 
where the mistake came in, and the sign was made to 
read, **Fur Sall.” It hadn’t been up an hour when an 
old colored man came along and queried,— 

**Does you mean dat dis place am fur > Sally ? 
yer gwine to gib de place to Sally fur?” 

“Am you findin’ fault wid dat sign?” 
other. 

“Well, I doan’ quite cotch on to de spellin’. 

“You doan’,eh? Has you got seven hundred dollars 
to pay cash down fur dis place?” 

“No, sah.” 

“Den you pass on an’ shet up. Maybe I doan’ spell 
jist de same as you do, but I’ze got prospects of handlin’ 
seven hundred dollars, while you has got boaf knees 
out to de weather. I doan’ ker to*use high-flown lan- 
guage an’ have to w‘ara shoe on one fut an’a bute on 
de odder. Go ’long, ole man.” 





What 


asked the 


rd 


—+@>— 
A DESPOT. 
How easily a despot can stop commercial enterprise, 
and discourage industry is abundantly illustrated in 
Turkish history. The general dislike and contempt felt 
for Mohammedan rulers is not hard to explain, when 
one knows their way of interfering with people. A 
Frenchman, resident for ten years in Morocco, had em- 
ployed himself during that time in the collection of the 
bones of the animals which were rejected daily by the 
adjacent burghs of Rabet and Selah. 


When at last his court-yard became choked with an 
accumulation of bones of every description, estimated 
at about four thousand pounds’ weight, he made an ap- 
plication to be allowed to ship them to Marseilles. 

“What do you want all these bones at Marseilles 
for?” the kadi asked. 

“Out of them they turn knife-handles and buttons, 
and a great many other useful articles,” the French- 
man replied. ’ 

“T will allow you to export these bones,” the Kadi 
returned, “but with the condition that before shipping 
they shall be examined piece by piece by a tribunal of 
four butchers, whose services you will have to pay, in 
order to state that no bones of Moslems are found 
among the lot; for you understand that I never could 
consent to have knife-handles and buttons turned out of 
the sacred remains of my forefathers.” 

The bones in question are lying yet at Rabet. 

eae 
PATHETIC CONFESSION. 

John Tinker and Joseph Stafford were recently tried 
for selling counterfeit railroad tickets. The following 
incident, associated with the trial, shows the neces- 
sity of joining moral with mental education: 

Tinker declined to have counsel assigned by the 
court, but himself questioned the witnesses and ad- 
dressed the jury. He not only conducted the case ably, 
showing legal training, but further excited surprise by 
endeavoring to fix the crime upon himself and save his 
companion. 

_ In this he succeeded, by convincing the jury that 
Stafford was his innocent tool. He is the son of a lead- 
ing Ohio lawyer, and nephew of a railroad President. 
Oh, I don’t murmur,” he said, after conviction; “T 
went into this thing with my eyes open, and I ought to 
accept the penalty. I don’t deserve any sympathy, and 
I don’t ask any. It gives me no claim to favor that I 
secured a fine education and had as good chances as any 
man in that court-room.” 
——~+@>— 
A POET’S DIFFIDENCE. 

Those who suffer from bashfulness may take courage 
from the following conversation of William Cullen Bry- 
ant with afriend. Modesty isa passport to the high 
esteem of one’s friends, and it generally accompanies 
true worth. 


Once we talked of diffident persons. Bryant thought 
‘“diffidence might be classed with the trials of life,” and 
said that with him this feeling amounted to bashfulness. 
Often he had gone to a church and would feel so diffi- 








In a recent police report of the city of Brooklyn, this 
pathetic instance of child fidelity and suffering was re- 
corded. A man who was an industrious shoemaker 


with a family consisting of a wife and child became a | 


drunkard, because of his wife’s 
lect of her home. His name was John Burns. 
only sober one in the family 
named Jimmy. 

Soon the mother left husband and child, never to re- 
turn. The father ceased to work at his trade, and be- 
came a bar-room loafer, wandering about the streets 


love of liquor, and neg- 


was the child—a boy 


The | 


dent before he entered that he could not get up courage 
| enough to do it, and would come away. And some- 
| | time: sas he was led toa seat there, would find himself 

in such an agitation that drops of perspiration would 
| fall from his face. 

“This is strang>,” I said, ‘for you, who have been 
| welcomed all over the world, met so many persons, 
| been so honored, so loved; how is it possible?” 
| He replied, “It is temperament. I shall always feel 

just this sort of boyish timidity. Sm¢ ull events in public 
often bring on this distress.” 

“How about your writings?” 

‘Well, with them I write and re-write and cast aside 

so much, and have such a sense of thcir lack of excel- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 
hot weather, against the use of impure or sour milk, al- 
ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint. All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in their preparation, areopen to this objection. 
Nestle’s Mitk Food is the only food known to us requir- 
ing only water, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
treme old age. Ask your family physician about it before 
going to the country or seashore. (Com, 
ns — 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN LASSITUDE, 
Have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate with good suc- 
cess in lassitude and inervation. 


Venice, lll. C.S. YOURREE, M. D. enn 





‘inners Mon \Opoly ¥- $10 buys county right for “Wo- 
mans Comfort.” Cheap. L. Curtice, So. Charleston, O. 








ulbs, Immens avons & ilies, Hyacinths, Talips.choice 


Cat Salze < Lac rosse, Wis, 














Winter plants. 
IMPROVED | ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS, 
Makes five gallons of a delicious aud sparkling 
beverage,—wholesome ge ge trae Sold b 
druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 rar CHA 
E. HIRES, Manufacturer, 48 N.Delawa’ Av. Philad le Pa. 


FORTUNE! Agents w rite quick! Territory fre eC. 
3 entirely new best selling articles out. Propelling 
Belts for sewing and all machines. Indestructible 

Sash Cord and a perfect Door Spring. The P. T. 
COLE D WIRE BELT Co., 330 7th Avenue, N. Y 


Tou NG, MIDDLE AGED, or old men, suffer- 
ing trom nervous debility and kindred weaknesses, 
should send two stamps for large treatise, giving suc- 
cessful treatment. WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BEATTY'S 


Pianos $12 



































ORGAN ~ 18 useful 
stops, 
5 sets reeds only #65. 
Sup. FF Ilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
OUR 


SCRAP BOOK P- ACK. Put up expressly for Card 
Collectors, Contains 50 Elegant Large Chromo Adver- 












tising Cards. All the new desi Y s complete in sets, em- 
bracing Gold, Silver, and different bright colored tints, 
&e. Price by mail, postpaid, 26 cents. Address AETNA 


ow York. 





Carp Co., 119 Fulton Street, 
and French F amily 


MISS. NOTT’ and Day School for Young Ladies, 


English | 
33 Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. The 9th year begins 
Sept. 2Ist. C irculars sent upon application. 
for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students. Instruction thorough. 


Fiucation 8% 


Re ‘ligious 
UX pe uv low, ‘Terms ope n 
Jan’ 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 15, 





en 
- Address 3. ‘h. T. MARSH, Sec. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE BRIDGETON. 


New Jers 
mtg Fullcorps of teachers. Instruction thorotigh. 
College, Preparatory, Institute and Scientific courses, 
Music, Painting, Drawing. Climate mild; very healthy. 
Begins Sept 7th. Address H. K. TRASK, Principal. 


IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF MUSIC. 


THE NEW CALENDAR of the New Eng- 
land Conserv ag and © janroge a of Music is sent 
FREE. Apply to_E. TOUI 

Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


~ REV. T. P. CHILDS, “TROY, OHIO, 
Hasa wrondertnt means of rmanent cure for the preva 

. discharges from the head 
topped. the ulcers healed, and the fearful rav- 
ages made on the system repaired by the use of Childs’ 
Catarrh S$ secifle. Home Treatment. Can only be obtained 
in Troy, Ohio. Physicians recommend it. No charge 
for consultation by mail. Valuable treatise sent free, 
Adc ress T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


‘. ~~ World’s ONL Y Manufacturer of 
































EXCLUSIVELY. ALL STYLES and SIZES 
Invalids and Cripples. 

Self-propulsion by use of hands only in 
street or house, Comfort,durability and 
ease of movement unequalled. Paten- 
tee and Maker of the “Rolling-Chairs” 
pushed about at the Centennial. For 
llustrated C atalogue send stamp, and 
mention Youth's Companion, 


HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 Platt Street, N. Y. 


; WHY 


THE GRIFFIN SCROLL SAW BLADES ARE | - 
The Best in the World. 


ist, They are the Strongest. 

2nd, They Cut Fastest. 

3rd, Each Tooth has a ‘‘Set.”’ 

4th, They will turn a Sharper Corner. 
5th, They cut the Smoothest. 

6th, They are the Cheapest. 


for 





One Griffin Blade will outwear four of the best Paris 
or any six of the American Blades. 





BEST. 
STRONGEST. 

















GRIFFINS 
PATENT 


Saw BLadeEs. 





FASTEST CUTTING. 
SHARPEST TEETH. 








There are some few dealers who purchase cheap 
American Blades, put ona wrapper of their own, give 
them some name, and advertise them as superior blades, 

In order to convince all interested parties that the 
Griffin Blades are the best, we make the following 


TEST OFFER 


so that you cancompare and test these blades side by 
side. 

For every dozen of Grifin Blades ordered, we will 
yive you free one dozen American Blades, This offer is 
for a limited time only. We also will give youa new 
and valuable Bracket Design published this week. 

The Griffin Blades are for sale at most Hardware 
Stores. 

HOLMDEL, N. J., Dec. 10, 1889, 
Messrs. Perry Mason & Co.: ; 

Gen I doa great deal of fret sawing, and have used 
many kinds of blades, but I find the Griffin Blades the 
best. I find that they cut more than twice as fast as the 
best Paris blades, and will last about four times as long. 

Yours truly, ENRY J, SCHANCK, 








We have hundreds of letters from those using the 
Griffin Blades, which speak of them in the highest terms, 

We are the sole Agents for these blades in the United 
States. If you do not find them at the hardware stores. 
we will send them to you at the following prices, postage 
paid- 

bs) 













Sopen No. 1 to 6 inclusive, 15 cents per dozen, or 
per : 7 
} 7 = 10 “inclusive, 2 * cents per dozen, or $1.59 per 
gross. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTHS COMPANION, 





lence.” 





| and lies straight. 
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THE HERALD OF 
PRAISE. 


Send on your orders for this new book for 
Choirs, Conventions and Singing Classes. 


It is the work of L. EMERSON, of whose previous 
books of sacred music po Be halfamillion coyies hav 
been sold, so thatthe issue of a new Church Music 
Book by him is a notable event. Judging by previous 
experience, as many as a hundred thousand persons are 
to use this, the last and best compilation, filled trom 
cover to cover with new, fresh, interesting, practical 
music and words, Specimen copies mailed tor $1.00, 

The usual reduction for quantities. 


OL IVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





cs 


COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 


’ 


Painted Red, Brown 
Canvas and Fancy 
Boister, #2.50. 





MEAS \\2 CUB. FT. 

M: akes a perfect bed. Nomattressor aloe srequired, 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 
Folded or opened instantly. Self-tast- 
is just the thing tor hotels, offices, cottages, 

xs, sportsmen, ete. ood for the lawn, 
piazza, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid for in- 
| valids or children, Sent on receipt of price, or C, OD. 
For 50 cts. extra, withorder, [ will prepay expressage 
to any railroad station east of Mississippi River, and 
north of Mason and Dixon's Line. For 75 cents in 
2 a sota, Missouri and Lowa. Send for circulars. 
. W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Boston; 207 Canal St., N.Y. 
oat Areh St., Phila.; and 4 Market St, Chicago. 


ening. 





Yor Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 


cons=et 












SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
tar IS NOT EXCELLED. 23 





Recentimprovementsadd much 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON & CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


® 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT po cetby specially prepared for 
House Culture and Winter Bloom. Delivered 
safely by mail, postpaid, at all post offices. 
5 splendid varie ties, your choice, all labeled, for $13 
(2for$2; 19for$3; 26for$4; 35for$5; 75 for 
$10; 10 for $i3. We CIVE AWAY, in Pr 
miums and Extras, more ROSES thant most ez- 
tablishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE, @ complete 
Treatise on the Rose,70pp.elegantly P aenanee freetoalS 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO, 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


GRAEFENBERG 


VEGETABLE : 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIAL Diseases, HEAD- 
ACHE, BintousNeEss, INDI- 
GESTION and Fevers. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore orang 
those suffering from general debility 
nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box, 


BRIGGS & C0. 
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A warm iron pa 
the back of these 
TRANSEE RS the 
to any Fabri I 
Crewels, I 
Ihr & 

























nd 





init 
Lett 
Three Books of running 
Patterns sent, post free, on 
receipt of Ten Cents, 
392 Broadway, N. Y. 





Supplied wholesale by B. 
ULMANN & Co, 96 and 08 
Grand Street, New York, 


Retail by the leading 
Zephyr Wool Stores, 


103 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOX'S PATENT, 


Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made, t is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
strong, easy to handle, easy to clean, not liable to get out 
of order or become shaky. It has no hinge to get loose, 
as the barrels slide one side. For pattern and penetra- 
tion they cannot be surpassed. Prices from $45 to $150, 
Se nd sti amp for Catalogue, mentioning the Companion, 











‘CTHOM 


| SHL NI L8da FHL 


SEWING. 





HAND OR MACHINE) : 





RUPTURE 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the public for the past 35 years for his success- 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture without an operation 






or hindrance from labor, may be consulted at his N, 
51 Broadway, on Monday, Tuesday, and Satur: Ly. 
oston office will be closed durit uly and Augus 





His B 
His book, with photographie likenesses of bad cases be- 
fore and after cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cents. 


For Beauty of Polish. Saving 


ness. Unequa 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








liness. Durability & ¢ 
RSE BRO i s 


300) 








For the Companion. 


THE SAILORS OF THE AIR. 


1 1 winds are the sailors of the ins 

Ilark! they shout," Ye-ho 

But whenee they come or whither they go, 
Or if their home be anywhere, 

Nobody seems to know, 


And oh, what a merry life they lead! 
Now high in the ether blue, 
The white ¢ en ae y pursue; 

Then rock, a y his steed, 
The old vak sta aid and true! 


Asa pleasant pastime, they 
The slumbering echoes wake, 
Or wrinkle the placid — : 
With its grassy fringes pla 
And a race with the sha i rws take! 








They are up at early morn, 
On the liquid plains of the sea, 
Doing errands for you and me? 
Or they rustle the tasselled corn 
And peep ‘neath the fruitful tree! 
To-day from the flowery mead 
They eather the rich perfume, 
‘To carry to some sick room: 
er the ocean's swell they speed 
To-morrow, and break the gloom! 
And they bear refreshing dew 
Back to the parched land; 
The hot, pale brow is famed 
With the scent of waves ploughed through, 
A brea so cool and bland, 


© winds, God's fist holds you! 
dike the sea, uochanved, and as old, 
ire sometimes eruel ail holds 

But the blessed tasks ye daily do, 

Can never, never, be told! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIPFFITIL, 
4 
For the Companion, 

HIS TESTIMONY. 

One day, not long ago, Lo King, a learned Chi- 
naman, went on board a steamer bound from Can- 
ton to Singapore. He was a mandarin ‘of the 
red button,” a nobleman equal in rank to the Goy- 
ernor of Canton. 
secretary. 


Ile was accompanied by his 
On the same steamer was ar American clergy 
man. The man was ¢arnest and thoughtful, and 
eager to serve his Master and to make Him known. 
The nobleman, like all of his class, looked upon 
Christians with contempt. 





For some time after the ship left port the minis- 
ter did not approach the great Chinese officer. ‘The 
man was somewhat imposing in his grand dress, 
and moved about with considerable 
pomp. 


haughty 
He hesitated to speak to him, because he 
had been told that the mandarins scorn Christian- 
ity and despise preachers. 

Nevertheless, the earnest clergyman could not 
put aside the conviction that he ought to present 
Christianity to his fellow-traveller, and he decided 
at last to approach the mandarin simply as a fel- 
low-scholar and as a man. 

He obtained an introduction. The nobleman was 
soon drawn into an animated conversation on the 
Chinese classics, and grew eloquent in their praise. 

There was nothing (he said) like the writings of 
Men-Tsee and Kong-fee-tsee. In thought, style, 
and expression they were the models for the 
world. Presently the minister said,— 

“I have two or three Chinese books in my state- 
room, that | would be pleased to have you exam- 
ine. Tell me your opinion, whether the style is 
classic, and the thought clear.” 

“Bring them to me,” said the mandarin. “T will 
examine them, and tell you.” 

The gospels translated into Chinese were put in- 
to his hands. From that time, during the long 
sea journey of more than a thousand miles, Lo- 
King continued to read the New Testament. The 
sacred writings seemed to charm him. So engaged 
was he in their study that no ocean scene or sight 
of lovely islands, that attracted the other passen- 
gers to the deck, could call him away. 

At last, when the steamer was entering the har- 
bor of Singapore, Lo-King came to the clergyman 
and said, 





“The books are perfect. 
himself is not better 


In style, Kong-fu-tsee 
and the thoughts and senti- 
ments of those Christian Scriptures; there is noth- 
ing more beautiful in all Chinese literature. The 
Sermon on the Mount completely fascinates me. 
The sages who wrote our classics became gods af- 
terwards; but the sages who wrote these must 
have been divine beforehand.” 

It could not be hard to interest further and more 
spiritually in the Sacred Book a mind so happily 
captured, and won to unprejudiced approval. 

“eo 
UNCLE SAM'S LINE 
Countries have to be bounded, 


POSTS. 
as well as farms. 
They must be bounded very nicely and accurately, 
to save trouble in’ the courts —and unless shore- 
river-banks make natural limit-marks, 
men must set up artificial ones. Our readers may 
be interested to know how “Unele Sam's farm” is 
marked off from that of his British neighbor on 
the north. The northern boundary of the United 
States is marked by cairns, iron pillars, wood 
pillars, earth mounds, 


lines or 


and timber posts. 


A stone cairn is seven and a half by eight feet, 
an earth mound seven by fourteen feet, an iron 
pillar eight teet high, eight inches square at the 
bottom, and four inches at the top; timber posts 
five feet high and cight inches square. 

There ave three hundred and cightv-two of these 
marks between the Lake of the Woods and the 
base of the Rocky Mowiutains. Th on of the 
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boundary which lies east and west of the Red Riv- 
er Valley is marked by cast-iron pillars at even- 
mile intervals. The British placed one every two 
miles, and the United States one between each two 
British posts. 

Our pillars or markers were made at Detroit, 
Michigan. ‘They are hollow iron castings, three- 
eighths of an inch in thickness, in the form of a 
truncated pyramid, eight feet high, eight inches 
square at the bottom, and four inches at the top, 
as before stated. 

They have at the top a solid pyramidal cap, and 
at the bottom an octagonal flange one inch in 
thickness. Upon the opposite faces are cast in 
letters two inches high the inscriptions, “(Conven- 
tion of London,” and “Oct. 20th, 1818.” 

‘The pillars are set four feet in the ground, with 
their inscription faces set to the north and south, 
and the earth is well settled and stamped about 
them. For the wooden posts well-seasoned logs 
are selected, and the portion above ground painted 
red, to prevent swelling and shrinking. These 
posts do very well; but the Indians cut them 
down for fuel, and nothing but iron will last very 
long. 

Where the line crosses lakes, monuments of 
stone have been built, the bases being in some 
places cighteen feet under water, and the tops pro- 
jecting eight feet above the lake’s surface at high- 
water mark. 

In forests the line is marked by felling the tim- 
ber a rod wide and clearing away the underbrtish. 
The work of cutting through the timbered swamps 
was very great; 
the boundary distinctly marked by the Commis- 
sioners the whole distance from Michigan to 
Alaska.—Selected, 
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SANITARY INVENTIONS. 

The sick room in the White House at Washing- 
ton has exhibited the ingenuity of man in a very 
pleasing light. During the intensest leat of mid- 
summer, the wounded President enjoyed the tem- 
perature of a September morning; and it could 
be raised or lowered at the will of the attendant 
hy the turn of a damper. An electric apparatus, 
equally delicate and certain, indicated the precise 
spot where the ball was imbedded. 





ing table and an ambulance, mitigated the agoniz- 
ing monotony of a recumbent position. It was a 
happy coincidence, though accidental, that an ex- 
hibition of this class of objects was opened in Lon- 
don, a few days ago, in anticipation of the Medical 
Congress which has since convened there. 


Nearly six hundred surgeons and physicians 
were expected to attend that Congress, and in 
view of their coming, this exhibition ot medical 
and sanitary articles was arranged in Albert Hall. 

More than four hundred and fifty manufactur- 
ers of sanitary and healing apparatus contributed 
to it. Many articles of the kind used in the Pres- 
ident’s room were there exhibited. 

‘There were all sorts of surgical instruments, hos- 
pital and sick-room articles; electrical instru- 
ments, microscopes; every kind of optical appli- 
ance, medical books, hospital architecture, ap- 
paratus for ventilation, lighting, warming, drain- 
ing and filtering; ambulances both for the battle- 
field and the street; besides preparations of drugs, 
disinfectants, mineral waters, articles of diet, 
every description of bandage and brace, together 
with numerous objects difficult of classification. 

What an admirable and interesting exhibition ! 

It was formally opened to the public by Earl 
Spencer, who declared in his speech that sanitary 
science, during the past ten years, has saved, in 
Great Britain alone, three hundred thousand 
lives. 

He was followed by Earl Granville, who dwelt 
upon the necessity of reducing both the cure and 
the prevention of disease to the certainty of sci- 
ence. He amusingly illustrated the conélicting 
opinions with regard to medical treatment and 
remedies by the following anecdote: Some years 
ago, when he was attacked at Rome with gout, he 
was inundated with prescriptions in five lan- 
guages. 

A cardinal gave him advice based upon his own 
experience; but a Foreign Minister offered advice 
exactly opposite. Amid this chaos of uncertain- 
ties, he took the prescription of leaving Rome al- 
together, and so got well 

Recently in London he had had another attack 
of the gout, which got into the newspapers. After 
this nearly every hour brought letters of advice. 
One man said, Drink claret; another, Drink whis- 
key ; another, Drink nothing but water. He was 
advised to live generously ; he was advised to al- 
most starve himself. One correspondent said the 
true cure was to have a complete set of artificial 
back teeth. 

Sir James Paget, who followed Earl Granville, 
enforced the truth that health and wealth were 
almost synonymous terms. A nation of invalids 
could be nothing but a weak nation, and there- 
tore the man who did not take proper care of his 
own health, and the health of those dependent 
upon him, was no patriot. 

One unhealthy alley, one ill-drained manufacto- 
ry, one ill-ventilated Hoarding-house, jeopardizes 
the health of a district. “Disease,” said he, “not 
unfrequently spreads faster and kills more people 
ina clean, airy street, than in places where the 
malignant fever was generated.” 











Thus there have been simultaneous exhibitions 
of sanitary ingenuity: one, the sick room at 
Washington and one in London. Both will do 
good, not simply to the people of to-day, but to 
generations unborn. 
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DEFINITE. 
The following scene in a carpenter's 
lated in the Burlington Hawkeye : 


shop is re- 


“LT want a piece av board sawed off, planed on 
the outside,” said Mr. Donlevy. “We'd a few 
friends in at the house last night to a christenin’, 
and the lower panel av the dure got kicked out in 
the merriment.” 

“How wide do you want the piece cut ?” asked 
the carpenter. 

“The width avy the dure, av course,” 
Donlevy. 

“And how wide is the door ?” 

“Well, it is as wide as a chair is long, jist. Ye 
kin jist lay a chair across it to kape the childer in 
an “the pigs out, au’ it fits as though it wur matched 
fur it.’ 


replied Mr. 





but it has been well done, and | 


A bed, which | 
was at once a couch, a lounge, a chair, an operat- | 





“But all chairs are not the same size,” said the 
carpenter. 

“Aw thunder and turf! yer thicker-headed nor 
a railroad spike; the chair comes up jist even w id 
the edge of the windy sill.” 

“And how high is the window sill?” asked Mr. 
Chips. 

“Bother the badgering tongue 0’ ye 
Mr. Donlevy ; “it’s only “the widness ay me hand 
barrin’ me thumb) higher than the rain-wather 
that stands outside ; an’ if ye can’t make it from 
that, ye can’t have the job, an’ T’il take it to some 
carpinther that understands his business and 
knows the measure ay a dure in his head without 
makin’ a chatechism av himself. 

“Say can ye cut me the piece av the size av 
that, ye wood-butcher, or will I go find a man-avy 
yer craft that has half the sinse ye wur born 
wid ? 

And he went to find one. 


— +~@> — 
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For the Companion. 
THE OLD CHURCH BELL. 


The cmwees of my childhood drift adown the weary 





} 
| 
| And de are familiar sounds return sweet music through 





ear 

My father’ $ prayer, my mother’s song,—the one I loved 
ow — 

And, over all, like hallowed voice, the peaceful old 





ch bell. 
The old church bell, the old church bell; 
The peaceful old chureh bell. 


Across the clover field it rang on summer’s Sabbath 
morn, 

To wake me from my boyish dreams in the room where 
I was born: : 

o brought the singing of the birds, the murmur of the 





ees, 

And blent in solemn melody with rustling of the trees; 
| The old church bell, the old church bell; 
| The solemn old chureh bell. 

When years have rolled away from me, and life sounds 
fainter grow, 

It may be that the old church bell will ring as long azo; 
Andas from earth my soul is borne, its ringing like a 
1 yer 
| May wait me nearer heaven's throne, its hymn of love 
to share, 
The old chureh bell, the old chureh bell; 
The peaceful old church bell. 
MARIE LEBARON. 
42> — 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 

The life of a locomotive engineer is one of excite- 
ment. Ile is expected to make time, no matter how 
| heavy may be the fog that shuts from view what is 
| abead, or how dark the night may be. IIe must shoot 

along end take the chances. He has narrow escapes, 
| such as the following related by Mr. Gilbert, an engi- 
neer on the Connecticut Valley road: 








The train was near Yorkville, heading for New Tla- 
ven, and was composed of eight passenger cars filled 
w ith passengers. The train was going at the rate of 
about thirty miles an hour. 

A fog was prevailing. The engineer could not see 
the switching signal, but the fog bad lifted from the 
ground, so that he could see the track quite a little dis- 
tance ahead—say one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
feet. 

He kept his eye on the rails, and directly his heart 
gave a thump, for to his great consternation he saw the 
end of the rails. Then he knew that the switch was 
misplaced and believed a smash-up inevitable. 

He instantly applied the steam brakes and reversed 
the engine. For a fireman he hada young man who 
has since become his son-in-law, but he did not tell him 
of the impending peril. Indeed, he had not much time. 

He kept his eye on the end of the rail as the train, in 
spite of the brakes and the reversed machinery, was 
rushing on to destruction. From where he stood he 
could see the rails up to within seventeen feet of the 
locomotive. 

He saw that the switch was still misplaced when his 
vision at seventeen feet away was cutoff, and he braced 
himself for the shock. He says his thoughts at this 
awful moment were not for himself, but for the passen- 
gers—five hundred in number—men, women and chil- 
dren. 

He seemed to live an age in the few brief seconds 
which had elapsed from the time he had discovered the 
misplaced switch. There were rocks on either side of 
the track, and as he expressed it, the splinters were 
bound to fly. 

But the anticipated crash never came. The dread 
seventeen feet with five times seventeen added, had 
been left Lehind before the engineer could believe his 
senses and feel that the danger was past. 

With a feeling of relief he could again see the con- 
tinuous lines of rails, and he knew his train was safe. 

Just in the nick of time, with not a quarter of a sec- 
ond to spare, the sw itehman had placed the switch. - 

Vhen we consider that a single revolution of the 
driving-wheel to the locomotive propels the train more 
than fifteen feet, and the switch was righted inside of 
one revolution of the wheel when the train was going 
at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, we think all 
will agree it was a narrow escape. 

“The Westinghouse brake saved us that time,” said 
the engineer. 





—+or— 
CARLYLE UNDER CORRECTION. 

Notwithstanding Carlyle’s eulogy of his dead wife, 
he did not take kindly to her corrections when living. 
A writer in the Contemporary Review says that it was 
amusing to see how impatient he was of correction 
from his wife, and yet he would take correction from 
my wife like a lamb. 


He was talking on one occasion with a distinguished 
nobleman about Herat. He pronounced it wrongly 
Hlerat. My wife was an active listener. 1 was convers- 
ing with Mrs. Carlyle about a paper of mine that had 
recently appeared in Household Words, on “The Bur- 
ied City of Ceylon,” when I heard Carlyle say to my 
wife, ‘You seem interested in our conversation.” 

“T cannot quite make out what city you are talking 
about,” said she. 

“Why, do you not know Herat, on the western con- 
fines of Afghanistan and the eastern of Persia, that dip- 
lomatists are so much interested in just now?” 

“Oh, you mean Herat,” said she; “that’s quite a dif- 
ferent thing, Nobody calls it Herat.” 

He accepted the correction without a murmur, and 
for the rest of the evening spoke of the city as Herat. 

On another occasion he quoted wrongly from the Bi- 
ble: “Is thy servant a dead dog to do this thing?” 

“It is not a dead dog, Carlyle,” said his wife—she 
spoke with a burr on the r, Kar’rlyle; “Itis not a dead 
dog, Carlyle, but a dog—Is thy servant a dog to do 
this thing?’”’ 

Carlyle heard her patiently to the end, and a little 
after took occasion to repeat his misquotation quite 
gravely, ‘‘Is thy servant a dead dog to do this thing?” 

His wife, like a prudent woman, did not hear it. 


—_—_—~<@r 
HUNTING A WILD-CAT, 

Big Beaver Township, Pa., was excited not long ago 
by strange cries nightly heard in the woods and by the 
roadside and from the tops of high trees. At times 
the cries sounded like the wailing of an infant, and then 
they seemed as if some sufferer was howling in an- 
guish. People were afraid to travel at night; but at 
length the mystery was solved: 


A few days ago David Musser, an old and experienced 
hunter, paid a visit to the haunted township, stopping 
ut the residence of John J. Freed. Mr. Freed finding 








some singular tracks in the snow near his house one 
morning called in the aid of Musser, who pronounced 
the tracks those of a wiid-cat. 

Then it dawned upon them what was the cause of all 
the sounds on the hills. .A party of men, under the 
leadership of the old hunter, and bearing rifles and ac- 
companied by dogs, started out that evening to huntthe 
wild beast. 

Following the tracks until it became too dark to see 
them longer, they were in woods and followed the dogs, 
guided by their deep bay. All at once, away off in the 
distance, they heard a loud threshing among the bushe By 
ac companied by the piteous howls of one of their 
hounds. 

‘They hastened to the spot only to find their dog on 
the ground and his hide clawed into fiddle-strings. 
With guns cocked they looked around for the supposed 
wild beast, and Musser looking up in the tree saw two 
blazing balls of fire forty feet above him. 

Hastily taking aim, he fired, and the body came 
crashing through the branches to the ground; at the 
same time, six pairs of eyes were discerned on all sides 
of the underbrush that surrounded the hunters. 

They fired, but none of the shots took effect, and the 
animals escaped. The hunters shouldered the dead 
body of the wild-cat and carried it to Freed’s, where it 
was skinned and stuffed, and is now on exhibition. It 
weighed eizhty-three pounds. 

A wild-cat had not been seen there before for twenty 
years. 

— 


HASTY CHICKEN. 

“Hasty pudding” is better known in rustic bills of 
fare than Joel Barlow made it in literature; and the 
presidential candidate’s “hasty plate of soup” was a 
byword for years. But it seems the Italians are more 
familiar with ‘hasty chicken” than we are. <A foreign 
ecrrespondent of the New York Tribune thinks it is 
too much like eating meat alive. He says: 


There are excellent chickens in Carrara, and but for 
the haste with which they are brought from the hen- 
coop to the table they would be very good food. Look- 
ing out of the hotel window into the back yard one secs 
a hen busily engaged with a basin of mush. 

Almost in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
living hen is transformed into a roasted fowl. This 
may seem fanciful and unreal, but it is strictly true. 

One day, having a very limited time in which to eat 
a lunch and catch a train for Leghorn, I asked the 
waiter of one of our hotels if he could give me a bit of 
broiled chicken at short notice. 

“Tam very sorry, sir,” said he, “but we haven't a 
chicken in the house. However, we have a very nice 
pigeon. How would you like half a pigeon?” 

“Very well, indeed,” I replied, “but can you give it 
to me quickly ?” 

“Yes, sir, you shall have him in precisely twenty 
minutes by the clock.” 

bad good pigeon, young, tender and plump, is he?” 

“See for yourself, sir,” and with that the waiter led 
the way to the kitchen. “Show the gentleman that 
pigeon, cook,” said the waiter. 

The cook gravely picked up a broomstick and began 
punching under the table, and lo! there came forth my 
pigeon, in the act of hastily swallowing a bit of bread 
which he had snatched from his feed-box before fleeing 
from the cook’s broomstick. 

See what the waiter had promised to do! He had 
promised to kill the dove, pluck him, clean him ina 
cursory way and roast him, all in the short space of 
twenty minutes. A pigeon isn’t is a chicken, but if it 
had been achicken, the story would have been the 
same. 

——_~<@oe——___—_ 
MR. SO’S PROGRESS, 

Jobn Chinaman is improving the shining hour which 
several benevolent persons in Philadelphia have caused 
to dawn upon him. He is attending school, and the 
Times reports the progress as fair, though Mr. So is 
rather slow : 


Mr. So isa Chinaman of forty years of age, and al- 
though he has lived in America five years, he hasn’t 
sg mastered the simrle beauties of “pidgin” Eng- 
ish 

He is the dolt of the school, but that fact doesn't seem 
to disturb him, and the look of pleased astonishment 
his face wore yesterday when he was told for the twen- 
tieth time that “A” is the first letter of the alphabet, 
would have driven any but a Christian teacher to dis- 
traction. 

‘*H-e-n,” said the teacher, as he wrote those letters 
on the blackboard and received an approving smile 
from Mr. So. 

“What does that spell?” continued the instructor. 

The pupil smiled, scratched his left side and reflected. 

That is hen—a chicken,” said the teacher. 

“Me sabe hen,” replied Mr. So, as coolly as though 
the information was not by any means new. 

“Well, write it,” said the teacher, thrustinga piece of 
chalk into the Mongolian’s right hand. The idea of 

sking him to write struck the other seekers after 
knowledge as extremely funny, and Sam Hing, King 
Gee, Moi Kee and Chang Lung giggled like overgrown 
schoolboys. 

The slow pupil smiled, eyed the writing on the black- 
board critically, grasped the crayon firmly, and to the 
astonishment of the Caucasians in the room execmed 
an almost perfect imitation of the teacher’s chirography 
of the word hen. 

“Read it,” said the teacher. 

“Chlicken,” was the nonchalant response of the pu- 
pil, as he moved toward his seat. 

“Not chicken, hen,” said the instructor in correction. 

**Alle same hen, alle same chlicken,” replied Mr. So, 
ay pat ap as he dropped into his seat and fanned 
nis fevered brow with his primer. 


—_—-- ~@®> —_ 
HOW IT WAS LOST. 
A story of the carelessness of ladies when shopping, 
and illustrative of the unpleasant results which may 
flow therefrom, is told by the London Free Press : 


In a Dundas Street dry-goods store three ladies were 
purchasing goods side by side. One of them hung her 
umbrella by the handle on the edge of the counter and 
went to another part of the establishment. 

One of those who still remained laid her purse on the 
counter, and while making her purchases it was acci- 
— shoved into the folds of the upturned um- 
yrella. 

When the clerk tore off his check and the lady reached 
for her pocket-book it was gone. She had just laid it 
on the counter, and of course the lady who stood beside 
her must have taken it. Nothing could be clearer. 

In the excitement which followed, the first-mentioned 
lady took possession of her umbrella and walked out of 
the store, totally ignorant of what was within it. 

A policeman was called, and amid much indignation 
and grief on one side and blustering on the other the 
innocent woman was conducted up stairs and searched. 

Of course, the purse was not found, and she was al- 
lowed to go. Now for the sensational part of the story. 
The umbrella was taken over to a hotel, thrown into a 
buggy, taken home and laid away. A few days later 
the house was burned down, but the umbrella, among 
other things, was saved. 

A few weeks passed, and then one day it was opened 
and out fell the missing purse. The lady remembered 
the incident in the store, and on her next visit to the 
city brought back the money and had it restored to the 
owner. 

In the period which intervened, the woman who had 
been wrongfully accused had visited the store daily for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether anything had 
turned up to prove her innocence. The story is vouched 
for on the best of authority, and is literally true. 
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AT a recent railroad festival, the following striking 
sentiment was given: ‘Our Mothers—the only faithful 
tenders who never misplaced a switch.” 
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| bread shade of the monument, we visited the 
| ruined Fort, running up and down its green em- 
| bankments, and threading one by one the dark, 
narrow underground passage, through which it 
was said the soldiers used to go out for water. 

But we had not forgotten that we were to see 
Anna Bailey, and after we had explored the Fort 
to our satisfaction, we gathered around Miss 
Hempstead, eager to visit our heroine. 

She took us down the hill again, and along the 
quiet village street, and presently stopped with 
us before the door of a modest, comfortable 
house. 

“I tremble all over,” whispered one of the girls 
Ever so many years ago, when I was a little | to me, and I am sure I felt very shy myself. 
girl, Miss Hempstead kept a private school in the But in a moment more we were all gathered in 
old family house in New London, Connecticut. | the little parlor, and there sat our hostess, an old 
The house still stands, and is so old that strangers | and venerable woman, but with much of her nat- 
sometimes make pilgrimages there to see it. But} ural fire and vigor left. She talked pleasantly 
if you want to know how it looks without going | with Miss Hempstead, and with any of us who 
to visit it, just turn to page fifty-nine in Harper’s | dared to speak to her. 

Magazine tor December, 1879, and you will see its | I wish I could remember all she said, but I can- 
picture. The upper windows, half covered with | not. I know that she expressed her opinions 
clinging vines, belong to what long ago was the | forcibly on every subject that came up, and it 
schoolroom. There we children sat at our desks | seems to me that she told us of personal interviews 
and learned our lessons, and sometimes, behind | with one or more of the presidents. She had pict- 
the lifted desk-lids, read fairy-books. A great} ures of several presidents hanging up in her par- 
heavy beam ran through the middle of the ceiling lor, but she named one president whom she espe- 
overhead, which with its cross-beams supported 
the garret floor, and we used to like to look up 














For the Companion. 


ANNA BAILEY, THE HEROINE OF 
GROTON HEIGHTS. 


__ THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 


| 


upside down in a woodshed in the yard. 

It was a warm day, and I had pulled off my 
gloves as I sat there, and was idly playing with 
them. A little dog, belonging to “Mother Bailey,” 
ran into the room, and I shook one of my gloves 
at him slyly to make him come tome. He sprang 
towards me instantly, barked, and with a little 
leap snatched the glove between his teeth and ran 
off with it. 

Mother Bailey saw it and exclaimed,— 

“Why, Pinky Fenner Bailey Billy Taylor Nep- 
tune Boyd! How could you do such a thing!” 

That made us all laugh, and we begged her to 
repeat the dog’s long name over again, so we 
could learn it. And that is the only thing that I 
can remember, word for word, that the Revolu- 
tionary heroine said to us that day. But Lalways 
remember how she looked, sitting there in her 
little parlor, and how pleasant and gracious she 
was to us. 

That must have been at least thirty years ago, 
for she died in 1851, at the advanced age of eighty- 
nine years. I remember we girls were hoping she 
| would live to reach a hundred. But while she is 
|in her grave, the years keep passing by, and now 
| September 6th of this very 1881 completes a cen- 
jtury since that famous battle on Groton Heights. 
Many L. BoLtes Brancu. 








and trace queer shapes and figures in the spots 
where the yellow wash had flaked off from the 
hard dark wood. 

My desk was by a window, and near me sat the 
Coit girls and Fanny Howard. There were cigh- 
teen or twenty of us in all, and merry times we 
had at recess, running around the yard, or hover- 
ing about the currant bushes and under the plum 
When it was stormy and we could not play 
in the yard, Miss Hempstead told us stories, or 
put up a swing on the big beam and let us amuse 
ourselves with that. 

One bright morning, as I entered the gate, the 
girls came running to meet me, full of excitement. 

“Oh! oh!” they exclaimed, “Miss Hempstead’s 
going to take us to walk!” 

“Where ?” I asked, eagerly. 

“She won’t tell us. Oh! isn’t it splendid ? Don’t 
you wish she would tell?” 

When we were allin the schoolroom, instead 
of beginning the usual lessons, Miss Hempstead 
gave us an extra lesson in history, and it was all 
about the Battle of Groton Heights, which was 
fought on the 6th of September, 1781. We had 
all seen the tall gray monument on the heights 
across the river, but we had never reglized before 
how many brave men had laid down their lives 
there for their country. Now we learned how this 
handful of men had again and again driven back 
the enemy, who came swarming up the hill from 
their boats, how they were at last overcome by 
numbers and through lack of ammunition, and 
how, when they surrendered, brave Col. Ledyard 
was run through with his own sword by the bru- 
tal British officer to whom, when asked who com- 
manded the fort, he replied,— 

“T did, sir, but you do now.” 

‘hen we learned about the cruel after-scene, 
when the wounded prisoners were piled in rude 
wagons and pushed, jolting over the stones, down 
the steep; rocky hill to the water-side. 

The whole story thrilled our young hearts and 
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For the Companion. 





AWAY, TOO ?” 








made little patriots of us at once. It was a recital 
to kindle a glow in our cheeks and bring tears to 
our eyes. We were all so young that I think it 
was a relief to us, in our intense state of feeling, 
that at one point of the narrative we could break 
into an exultant, excited laugh. 

That was when we heard how, as the fight pro- 
gressed, Anna Bailey, a Groton girl, made her 
way to the fort to see how the soldiers fared, and 
to carry food to those of her own family. There 
was a lull of discouragement, a cessation of the 
firing, for the soldiers had nothing left to make 
into wadding! Powder and ball they had, but 
nothing for wadding, and the sound of dismay 
reached Anna Bailey where she stood. 

“Nothing for wadding!” 

How could she help them? An instant she 
thought, an instant she hesitated; then with a 
bright blush anda flash in her eye, she unfastened 
her full, long, home-made flannel petticoat and held 
it forth. 


For the Companion. 
THE SPIDER’S REPLY. 
A great yellow spider is trying to hide her 
Away in a corner 80 sly, 
Her ugly old husband is sitting beside her, 
To watch for an innocent fly. 
Little fly, little fly, now open your eye, 
And there in a corner you'll see 
That cruel old spider who tries to look shy, 
In his web on the mulberry tree. 
Said the spider, “I give this reply, 1 must llve, 
And fly is my natural dish. 
I need not ask any one here to forgive, 
Who cruelly dines upon jish!” 
AMANDA SuHaw ELSEFFER. 
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For the Companion, 
STORY OF A SQUIRREL, 

Once upon a time, when I was a little girl, your 
“Will this do, men ?” Uncle Tom bought a gray squirrel of one of our 
The soldiers were in an enthusiasm. Cheer | neighbors, and in exchange for a hen. 

after cheer went up for Anna Bailey, and they She was a pretty little creature with a nice coat 

waved the petticoat aloft like a banner of inspira- | of gray fur and the softest little ears and splendid 

tion, before they tore it up for use. tail; she was very tame, and we named her “‘Bes- 
“Girls, we'll hurrah for her too, when we go | sie.” 

out for recess!” whispered one of our number. We had an old cage with a wheel in it, which 
“Would you like to see Anna Bailey ?” asked | had been the home of a squirrel before, so we 

Miss Hempstead, quietly. dragged that out from under the eaves of the 
“Oh, is she alive?’ we exclaimed. ‘Where | barn and put Miss Bessie into it; she ran into the 

aoes she live? Oh, may we go to see her ?” wheel the first thing, and commenced turning it 
“That is where 1 mean to take you,” said Miss | with all her might. She seemed delighted with 

Hempstead. ‘We will visit the Fort and Monu- | her new home, and made friends with all of us. 

ment first, and then make our call on the good | She would eat all kinds of nuts, and she was very 

old lady, who lives on Groton Bank. - You may | fond of apples and sugar. 

get your bonnets.” When she ate she would sit up and curl her 
Oh, how glad and excited we were! In a very | bushy tail over her head, and hold her food in her 

few minutes we were making our way along the | paws and manage it as easily as you would. 

street to the ferry-boat. It does not take much} Uncle Tom made a little chamber in the top of 

more than five minutes to cross the beautiful blue | the cage, and we gave her a piece of flannel, and 

Thames at that point, so before long we were | she carried it up there and made her bed of it, 

climbing up the steep, grass-grown hill to the | and slept in it every night. 

Monument. There we read upon a marble slab Sometimes she was rather lazy about getting up 

the names of all who had perished in that fierce | in the morning, and when we went out to the cage 

fight, so many years ago. After resting in the | and called to her, she would come down gaping 





and winking her eyes, as though she had been 
aroused from her morning nap very suddenly. 

We often let her out of her cage, which pleased 
her very much; she would run from one to the 
other with delight, and catch up a nut and climb 
on somebody’s shoulder or head and eat it with a 
great deal of enjoyment. 

After she had eaten all the nuts she wanted, 
she would begin to hide them, and her favorite 
hiding-place was under the mats on the floor; she 
would place them carefully under there, and then 
tread them down with her feet in a very cunning 
way. She would often curl herself up in our 
laps and go to sleep like a kitten. 

We kept her for a number of years till we be- 
gan to think it was a tiresome life for poor Bes- 
sie, so we opened her cage and gave her her liber- 
ty; for a while she took up her abode in the hol- 
low of a tree near the house, and would occasion- 
ally spend the night in her cage; but after a time 
she disappeared, and probably went back to the 
woods and found her old companions, and lived 
her ofd free life again. 

Perhaps she may be living now, surrounded 
by her children and grand-children; but by this 
time she must be a venerable squirrel, in cap and 
spectacles. M. M. Hatueway. 
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For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


“O mamma!” exclaimed little Helen, one of the 
very hot days of the past month, “see the tears on 
grandma’s forehead !” 

“Mother,” cries Harry, excitedly. “Roy set his 
trap up in the woods and caught a mouse; and oh, 
there were tons and tons of gnawings'” 

Hal speaks of his birthday which is pastas “the 
birthday ’hind me.” He also says,— 

“My cat has got a tur coat—she wears it all the 
time—a fur coat and fur leggings and fur car-lap- 
pets and a fur tail-cover.” 





cially disliked, and said she had hung Avs picture | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
BEHEADINGS. 


3ehead words of equal length, as follows :—A delight- 
ful region, and leave a haunt; a singing-bird, and leave 
asmall, close vessel; the principal goddess worshipped 
by the Egyptians, and leave a common appellative for a 
little girl; a buffoon, and leave an indetinite number or 
quantity ; to encourage by aid or countenance, and leave 
a wager; to flame, and leave a vessel; a famous English 
college, and leave a weight; a legendary hero, and leave 
a measure; robust, and leave a beverage. 

The beheaded letters give the name of a famous 
queen, who was born on the 7th of September, 348 years 
ago. 





2. 
ENIGMA. 

The 1, 2, 8,4 isa part of grain. The 1, 2, 3,4, 5isa 
stigma. The 1, 2,3, 4,5, 6is a liquor. The 2,3, 4,5 
isa border. The 2,3, 4,5, Gis an old-fashioned nick- 
name. The 3, 4,5, 6is a common nickname, and one 
which was applied to a certain president of the United 
States. The 7, 8,9 is to obtain. The 7, 8,9, 10 is a 
beverage. 

The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 1918 the name of a noted 
battle of the Revolution, which occurred on the 11th of 
September, 104 years ago, in which the Americans 
were defeated. 





3. 
AN EVENTFUL DAY. 

The 14th of September is conspicuous as having been 
the death-day of a number of noted men. The names 
are given anagrammatically. 

1. Arlon Schiller, a French historian, died in 1741. 

2. Jasper Cotieme Monroe, an American novelist, 
died in 1851. 

3. Newell K. Fondigout, a British soldier, died in 
1852. 

4. Otelle MeGranane, M. D., a noted Frenchman in 
the French and Indian War, died in 1759. 

5. Thomson J. Chorsy, a bishop, doctor and saint. 

M,C. D. 








4. 
CELEBRATED NAMESAKES, 


Name the noted men referred to in the following 
sentences. Each man bears the same Christian name. 
They are given in chronological order. 

1, \ king of England, surnamed “the Conqueror.” 
2, An English king, surnamed “the Red.” 3 
legendary hero of Switzerland. 4, The first English 
printer. 5, An English reformer and translator of the 
Bible. 6, The founder of the Dutch republic, surnam. 
ed “the Silent.” 7, A great English author. 8, Dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood. 9, An English 
navigator, Who discovered a bay on the northern coast 
of North America, which bears his name. 10, The 
founder of the Bank of England. 11, An English 
dramatist, who bore a strong personal resemblance to 
the great man referred to in No. 7. 12, An English 
regicide, one of the judges who tricd Charles I. 13, The 
inventor of the micrometer. 14, A celebrated Quaker, 
and founder of one of the States of the Union. 15, An 
English dramatist, and author of the familiar line, 
“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” 16, 
A Scottish mechanic, the inventor of stereotyping. 17, 
A Scottish poet, author of “The Braes of Yarrow.” 
18, The author of “John Gilpin.” 19, An American 
soldier for whom a Southern fort was named in com- 
memoration of his bravery in defending it. 20, An 
English astronomer. 21, He was called ‘the father of 
English geology.” 22, A president of the United States, 
23, A German soldier and astronomer, who discovered 
a periodical comet which is called after him. 24, An 
English actor, “generally recognized as the first of 
English tragedians.” 25, An American poet. 26, 
Author of the hymn, “I would not live alway.” 27, An 
American historian. 28, An American abolitionist. 
29, A British statesman. 30, An American dentist, 
“inventor and revealer of anesthetic inhalation.” 31, 
An English painter, who painted The Light of the 
World.” 32, A popular American author of to-day. 


5. 
HIDDEN WORDs. 





Find ‘the names of these objects, write them down in 
the order in which they come, and then find hidden 
words to supply those missing in the following sen- 





should give to the poor. 

What color did he it? 

How that —— twinkles! 

John can a boat. 

Boaz left Ruth —— in his field. 

Go to the pasture, Charles, and get the —. 
This is a good —— of water. 

The guest was grateful to his —. 
—— the door. 








OLIVER. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. ‘The great London fire. 


2. Good manners procure respect. 
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The Scnseriprion Price of the CoMPANTON is 


$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in) Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WILEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 


CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Rermember that the Publishers 


must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 





Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 

1oWws to what time your subseription is paid, 

courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible untilarrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 








For the Companion. 
SHOCK, 


It will be remembered that 
was shot, he 


when President Garfield 
immediately sank to the ground; his tem- 
perature descended below the normal standard, and the 
pallor of dea 

Ilad gone a little further, the heart 
would have ceased its beating. And yet we now know 


th settled on his features. 
this condition 


that no vital organ of the President’s body was injured. 

This 

It was not caused by fright, nor by any effeet on the 
feclings. It was purely physical. 
the Indeed, many 
a person has died of an accidental physical injury who 
would have fully recovered, could the body have rallied 
from the shock. 


was What is called shock. 


It is often among 
most dangerous effects of accidents. 


Precisely wherein the shock consists it is difficult to 
It 


of a blow on the head, which instantly, and for a time, 


BAY. seems to be somewhat analogous to the effect 
arrests Consciousness and the power of motion. 

Light depends on a certain wave-like movement in 
the molecules of ether; and sound on a similar move 
ment in the molecules of air. Now, to touch a vibrat 
ing bell, or musical string, at once arrests the sound. 

So itis thought that all nervous action depends on a 
like undulation in the molecules of the nerve substance, 
and a powerful disturbing cause, acting suddenly, 
somehow arrests, partially or wholly, these movements 
back even to the nerve centres. 

Every case of shock involves danger—the danger that 
the vital organs, cut off from the foree that works them, 
to act. What is needed in such cases is to 
stimulate the heart. 


may cease 


a 


A WILD-CAT, 


One always feels an admiration for a brave beast even 


LASSOING 


if the animal is cruel and dangerous. In the case given 
below the sympathies of the reader will be decidedly 


with the beast and not with the hunter 


While talking to my companion, Drake, who was on 
his horse, and had his lasso on his saddle, a tremendous 
wild-eat, fully four feet long, jumped up in front of us 
and started forthe brush. But the rowels were already 
in the flanks of Drake’s horse, and at break-neck 
speed, the lariat curving its graceful coils above his 
head, went pursuer and pursued. 

When within twenty-five feet of his catship, the lariat 
Was thrown, and, encireling like the weird chain of a 
magician, landed the fatal noose around oudon’s neck. 
Never was cat of any description in a tighter embrace; 
horse at full run, the rope fastened to the horn of the 
saddle, and the game making unwilling jumps of twenty 
to thirty feet. 

lhis, however, only lasted a few hundred feet, when 
the cat, catching the rope with its teeth, snapped it as 
if it were tow string. Drake finding that his line was 
empty and his hook gone (asa fisherman would say), 
returned to look at the dead quadruped. 

Dead! “He was not dead but sleeping.” For with 
a yell and two bounds he cleared at least forty feet, and 
fastening one set of claws in Drake's leggins and the 
other in the hip of the horse, he seemed to insist on a 
ride and a dinner at the same time. But for the pres- 
ence of mind of the rider and his luck in having a three- 
pound loaded quirt, with which he broke the animal's 
skull, we rather think the wild-eat would have been the 
best-mounted quadruped in the cattle regions of the 
West. 


+> 
SAVING THE EXPRESS TRAIN, 
\ few weeks ago, a fearful storm in lowa under 


mined a bridge. A freight train in crossing it at night 

Kate Shel 
She and her 
mother were alone in a cottage not far away, and real 
izing what had happened, Kate lighted a lantern and 
unid the hurricane, started for the wreck. 


fell through and several men were killed. 


by, fifteen years of age, heard the crash. 


The subse- 
quent narrative shows her heroism and presence of 
mind 


Her light soon went out, but she felt her way through | 


the woods and fallen timbers to the edge of the dashing 
waters that covered the drowned men. She could hear, 


above the roar of the tempest, the voice of Wood, the | 


engineer, who had caught in a tree top. 

She knew that the express, with its load of passen- 
gers, was nearly due, and that she only knew of its 
danger and was the only living being who could pre- 
vent an awful catastrophe. The telegraph office at 
Moingona or Boone was the only place where she could 
notify the oflicers. 

‘To Boone was five miles over hills and through the 
woods, and before she could get there the express 
would have passed. ‘To Moingona was only a mile, but 
between here and Moingona was the Des Moines River, 
ten or fifteen feet above its natural height, and to cross 
this she must pass over the railroad bridge, fifty feet 
above the rushing waters. 

She must cross this bridge, four hundred feet long, 
with nothing but the ties and rails, the wind blowing a 
gale, and the foaming, seething waters beneath. 


Not one man ina thousand but would have shrunk 
from the task. Not one man in five hundred would have 
gone over at any price, or under any circumstances. 

But this brave girl, with the nerve of a giant, gath- | 
ered about her her flowing skirts, and on hands and | 
knees crawled over the long, weary bridge. ‘Tie after 
tie was passed. 

It was time for the express train to come dashing 
over the bridge, and to hurl her down to death amid 
the dark waters of the roaring, rushing river. 

The blood from her lacerated knees stained her dress, 
but she did not falter. She reached the shore, and the 
remaining half mile she flew, almost, to the telegraph 
office. 

Breathless and in broken accents she told her tale of 
death and destruction, and fainted in the arms of the 
bystanders. The wires were set at work, and a horri- 
ble disaster averted. 


> — 
THE PRESIDENT’S FAITH. 

When the President was thought to be nigh unto 
death, his calm words testify to the power of his Chris- 
tian faith. The New York Evangelist contrasts the 
ven he exhibited with the conduct of those whose 





lives show them without anticipations or hope as to what 
shall follow after death : 


| ‘The calm faith shown by our heroic and beloved 
| President has not faltered, even in the darkest hour. 
Sixteen years ago when Lincoln was assassinated, Gen- 
eral Garfield said, **God still lives and reigns!” 
| While he lay bleeding in the depot, Rev. Dr. Sunder- 
land knelt by his side and said, ‘Mr. President, you are 
the servant of God; you are in His hands, and I say to 
} you that the heart of this whole people will go out to 
| God that you may be spared.”’ , " 
The reply came promptly, “I know it: I believe in 
| God and trust myself in His hands.” 
| Near the close of that dreadful Saturday, July 2d, be- 
fore Mrs. Gartield reached his bedside, when evidences 
of internal hemorrhage indicated that death might be 
near, he turned to one of the physicians and said,— 
“Doctor, are the prospects very bad? Don’t be 
| afraid to tell me frankly. I am ready for the worst.” 
| The physician hesitated a little, but replied, “Well, 
Mr. President, your condition is extremely critical, and 
I do not think you can live many hours.” 
The response came like that of the old Scriptural 
martyrs: **God’s will be done, doctor. I am ready to 
go if my time has come.” 








— 
CURED. 

There is no remedy which is considered a specific 
for tetanus, or lockjaw. But the //omaopathic G@a- 
zette thinks a French doctor has discovered one which 
may prove He was called into attend a 
lady suffering from tetanus. 





successful. 


| In his report he says that she was a married woman 

| of thirty-one years of age, and that previous to his visit 

| her family physician had tried every known remedy 
| for tetanus, including curare, without producing any 
| effect. 

| ‘The patient was lying on her back, with her jaws 

| tightly closed, and the muscles of her chest and throat 
were so rigid that she was unable to utter a sound. 

} ‘The doctor at once went out and procured a live 
mouse of the usual size, to the tail of which he attached 
a strong horse hair. 

| Placing the mouse at the foot of the bed, he permitted 

| 

| 








it to walk the entire length of the patient’s body. 
No sooner did the patient notice the mouse than she 
| sprang up, loudly calling to the attendants to take it off, 
and denouncing the doctor as a horrid, heartless wretch, 
| who ought to be ashamed of himself and guillotined on 
the spot. 
There was no recurrence of the symptoms of tetanus. 
In fact, the doctor adds that the lady’s jaws were so 
| thoroughly and permanently unlocked that the husband, 
who is, of course, ignorant of law, has threatened to 
| begin an action for damages against bim. 


+> 
SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED SHAVING. 
| Schoolboys of an earlier generation often recited (and 


| laughed over) Dr. Wolcott’s description of poor Hodge 
shaving himself; how 





“In vain to chase his beard and bring the graces. 
Hle cut and dug and whined and stamped and s re, 
Brought blood, and danced, . . and made wry faces.” 








The interval between barbarous (without any pun) and 
civilized shaving is a long one, but the history of beard. 
cutting as an art shows some sore examples of bungling, 
a good deal later than the old Scythians : 


The idea that shaving is a duty is older than the in- 
vention of steel or even of bronze razors. Nothing is 
more remarkable in savage hfe than the resolution of 
the braves, who shave with a shell or with a broken 
piece of glass left by mariners. 

A warrior will throw himself upon the ground, and 
while one friend holds his arms and prevents him from 
struggling, another will scrape his chin with the shell, 
or with the broken bottle, till be rises bleeding but 
beardless. 

Macaulay must have shaved almost as badly with the 
razor of modern life, and when he went to a barber, 
and, after an easy shave, asked what he owed, the fel- 
low, afraid of charging too little, replied,— 

“Just what you generally give the man that shaves 
you, sir.” 

“I generally give him two cuts on each cheek,” said 
the historian. 





>. 
A POETICAL WILL. 
| A will, made by William Jackitt and admitted to 
probate in London, uses the following doggerel to con- 
vey his intentions: 
I give and bequeath, 
When I'm laid underneath, 
To my two loving sisters, most dear, 
The whole of my store, 
.., Were it twice as much more, 
Which God's goodness has granted me here. 
And that none may prevent 
This my will and intent, 
Or occasion the least of law racket, 
ith a solemn appeal 
1 contirm, sign and seal 
This, the true act and deed of WILL JACKITT. 
- o~ 
* CIGARETTE SMOKING, 
A boy can never make a man of himself (says the 
| New Orleans Picayune) by smoking cigarettes, though 
he may succeed in becoming a sickly dwarf if he neg- 
lects other business and smokes industriously. <A ci- 
| garette seems a very harmless object, but a physician 
| who analyzed one found it anything but harmless. He 





says: 


The tobacco was strongly impregnated with opium, 
| while the wrapper, which was warranted to be rice pa- 
| per, proved to be the most ordinary of white paper, 

whitened with arsenic, the poisons combined being pre- 
|} sented in sufficient quantities to create in the smoker 
the habit of using opium, without being aware of it, 
and which craving can only be satisfied by an incessant 
| use of cigarettes. 
+ 


“Doctor,” said one of our best young men in soci- 
ety, ‘there is something the matter with my brain; I 
know there is. What shall I do about it?” And the 
doctor calmly but firmly said he guessed it needed a 
little exercise about as much as anything else, and now 
the best young man goes around saying the doctor is a 
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| fuol.— Burlington Hawkeye. 
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DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material, 

called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of 810 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very con 
fortable, and is not affected 
by cold, heat or moisture, 


Halford Sauce, The choicest and the cheapest 
relish that a gentleman can place upon his table. [Com. 


+> 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—I have 
advised many ladies to try your “Favorite Prescription” 
and never see it fail to do more than you advertise. 
Yours truly, Mrs. A. M. RANKIN. 
141 Bates Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Com. } 





PENs.— 


















tot > [RE CASES Bo Price by mail for Hes 
PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, Xc. or Nursing Corsets, $ Os 
THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN for Coraline or Flexible 
. 


Hip Corsets, $1.25. 
For sale by leading mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
less imitations boned with 

cord. Warner Bro’s, 
372 Broadway, N. Y. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 

MABIE, TODD & BARD, 

180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-e 


use. 








COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Made of the best material, by 
the most skilled workmen, ex- 
pressly for road use. “Colum- 
bias” are the favorite with 
riders, and their superiority in 
beauty, structure and finish, is 
acknowledged by all. Send 3c 
stamp for 24 page catalogue with 
price lists and full information. 





s dealers. 
STANYAN’S PATENT BREAD MIXER 
AND KNEADER. 








Saves time and much hard labor; the hands do not touch 
the dough before baki where it is used, an obvious ad- 
vantage. DUTCHER TEMPLE CQO., Sole Manufactur- 
ers and General Agents, Hopedale, Mass. 


orn 








THE POPE M&’G CO., 





597 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. if iit: 





~ Goodell’s White Mountain 
APPLE PARING, CORING & SLICING MACHINE 


CROYAL Pst 


SS Aasocuyece purt 


qb WEIGA SS 














This is the Simplest and most Perfect Ma- 
chine ever made! 
The introduction of this machine last year altogether 


revolutionized the Apple Parer trade of this country. 


The old style of geared parers have so completely 
Absolutely Pure. 


petered outgthat it would be hard work to give them to 
any one that was posted. You see our White Moun- 

Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prepar- 
ation makes such light, flaky hot breads,gr luxurious 


tain Machine is just exactly what you want. It will 
pare any shape of apple, and do it better than any other 
parer. It will take out the core and leave the meat of 
the apple all sliced, but in one piece, just nice for pies or 
pastry. Can be eaten by Dyspeptics without fear of the 
lls resulting from heavy indigestible food. Sold only in t 
cans, by all Grocers. ant Purgative Pellets,” the original “Little Liver 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. Pills.” Of all druggists. 





evaporating. It is the Machine does the work; a child 
can use it as well as an adult, and it will Pare, Core 
and Slice a bushel of apples just as the fruit comes 
from the trees in fifteen minutes, and do it just 
splendid. Every Machine Warranted as Repre- 
sented. GOODELL COMPANY, 

Sole Manufacturers, Antrim, N. H. 





F YOU ARE BILIOUS, take Dr. Pierce’s “Pleas- 





dumplings, and in the best possible shape for drying or 












NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers, 

Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
AND SUSPENDER FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
The great success with which we have met in introducing our 
Dr. GRAY’S BACK SUPPORTING SHOULDER BRACE, 

(which is adapted especially for ladies and misses.) its rapidly increas 
ing popularity, and the numerous inquiries we have received for som 
thing of a similar character for Men and Boys, have induced us to devise 
and offer to the publica new brace which cannot fail to meet a public want. 

IN ITIS PROVIDED a firm yet flexible support for the back, from the hips 
to the shoulders, to which is attached at the waist a yielding belt, which }\ 
helps to keep the back support in place. At the upper part are con- 
nected carefully constructed adjustable pads, so arranged as to draw the 
shoulders gently back, without cutting or chafing under the arms, thus 
inclining the body to a graceful erect position, expanding the chest, and 
correcting all tendency to stooping or round shoulders. Suspender at- 
tachments are also added for the pantaloons, which render other sus- 
penders unnecessary. 

For YOUTHS at the growing age, when bones and muscles are forming 
and hardening, it will be found especially desirable, and for men who 
from sickness or sedentary occupation are afflicted with weak backs, it 
will be found grateful support and possibly a positive cure. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS’ AND GENTS’ FURNISHING TRADE, or on receipt 
of price, we will send by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States. Jn stating s giveusa snug measure taken around the waist 
over the shirt; also state total height. Remittance should be sent by P. 
























QO. Order or_registered letter. Prices: Men’s, $2.50; Boys’, $2.00, 
Address GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Mass. Send for circular. Please mention this paper. 








After many experiments, our su- 
perintendent has perfected a Ma- 
chine that will Ball Woollen Yarn 
or Worsted without stretch- 
ing the material. 

If any one who desires to see 
samples of our productions will send 
their name and address, we will see 
that they are supplied by some re- 
sponsible merchant. 


HOWARD MFG. C0, 


364 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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HOWARD MANF G 














